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LIBERALISM SHOULD BE DEFINED 
EDITOR: 


It is certainly true that unfortunately many 
scholars of the social sciences have accepted 
that fallacy of logical-positivism which asserts 
that, except for the philosophical presupposi- 
tions of this school, the scientific method 
(which they construe as a narrow empiricism) 
is the sole source of truth. (“The Revolution 
Further- 
more, it is true that some of these men like to 
call themselves liberals. 


However it is unfortunate that the author 
seems to draw all of liberalism together with 
behaviorism for a condemnation (although he 
does say the Catholic may accept liberal eco- 
nomic policies). Both “liberalism” and “em- 
piricism” can, like many other words, be de- 
fined in many ways, not all of which are 
repugnant to Catholicism. Liberalism can be 
defined as the tendency to seek changes in the 
existing social order that will give man a more 
meaningful life. This cannot be too antago- 
nistic to Catholicism. For instance: liberals 
and (most) Catholics wish to end racial dis- 
crimination. 


The extremes of the anti-clerical liberals of 
the last century have cast the shadow of sus- 
picion on liberalism. This article certainly 
shows much evidence of this. 


The author makes haste to inform the reader 
that “the old liberals favored the destruction 
of organized Christianity,” that the “idea of 
liberalism is part .. . of the Protestant move- 
ment, the liberal revolt against authority and 
a static society.” He tells of the “pragmatic 
deism of many liberals.” Liberalism is subtly 
connected with behaviorism (and thus athe- 
ism) by the mechanical device of a hyphen. 
The author even goes so far as to quote the 
astounding statement of Taylor that “Liberal- 


in the Social Sciences, Oct., 1959.) 


ism ... rests on the theory of creative evolu- 
tion of Henri Bergson” (sic). How any intel- 
ligent man can use a statement like this to 
bolster his views is beyond me. 

The effect of the whole article is to im- 
plicitly condemn all liberals, i.e., all those who 
“revolt against . . . a static society.” While I 
can respect Dr. Wilson’s political opinions, he 
is unfair when he attempts to put them inside 
the articles of the Catholic faith. 

Particularly I must object to his implica- 
tion (lst paragraph, page 13) that adherence 
to liberal ideology is “‘to prepare for the defeat 
of the pluralistic system. . . .” While it is true 
that some of the liberals of whom Dr. Wilson 
speaks are hostile to Catholic education and 
censorship, it is quite a jump to say that there- 
fore they are creating a monolithic society.” 
I submit this is grossly unfair; liberals are the 
only ones who are working against the “tech- 
niques of the Organization Man.” 

Catholics have evidently forgotten that only 
a few generations ago they were entering a 
non-Catholic America with a population 
largely hostile to Catholicism. Who opposed 
laws banning immigration? Who insisted that 
these people, often illiterate, whose views dif- 
fered so greatly from the “American” views, 
be given the right to vote? Who upheld ad- 
mitting foreign priests? Read the newspapers, 
books and legislative debates of the day. You 
will find it was not your pious, God-fearing 
American, staunch up-holders of the “static 
society.” No, to most Protestants the dissent- 
ing Catholics were a subversive party in the 
interests of a foreign power. The views of Paul 
Blanshard were the rule not the exception. 
Fortunately for Catholics a few liberals were 
able to overcome the prejudices of the times. 
American Catholicism owes a great debt to 
those “old liberals.” The double cross of lib- 
eralism by Catholics is particularly ungrateful, 
yet this is a conclusion of this article. 
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This article which was supposed to have a 
very worth-while topic degenerated into the 
author’s “swinging from the hips” at liberalism, 
A. C. L. U., Harold Lasswell, etc. The thread, 
a very thin one at that, that runs through the 
article seems to be that somehow atheism, be- 
haviorism, the social sciences are so inter- 
woven with liberalism that the whole mess 
must be cast aside by the discriminating Cath- 
olic scholar. I disagree. 

William B. Jerome 


Boston, Mass. 


WHAT ONE READER BELIEVES 
EDITOR: 


The August issue of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
with its article “What Eight Labor Leaders 
Believe” arrived the same day that an over- 
whelming Democratic and COPE House voted 
320 to 125 for the tough Griffin-Landrum Bill. 
They had heard from home in no uncertain 
terms. 

Unions are filled with corruption and have 
been for years. No serious attempt has ever 
been made by any of these eight labor leaders 
to correct these abuses. The only reason these 
leaders can hold their position is that the 
members are afraid to oppose them for fear 
of being black-listed by goons. 

The Holy Father has never opposed the 
“Right to Work Laws” and in my opinion he 
never will. . . . The Catholic Church has al- 
ways been conservative. 


W. J. O'Neil 
Columbia, Mo. 


Ed.: I think that history would contradict 
the bald statement: “The Catholic Church has 
always been conservative.” 


SOME SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
EDITOR: 


A Catholic mother of five who finds time to 
publish in THE CATHOLIC WorLp (“Latin Is 
Right for the Latin Rite,” July, 1959), shall 
ever be a lady to me, and quite beyond petty 
criticism. But my wife and I are convinced 
believers that illiterates deserve an official 
voice in the Mass (and therefore must register 
a half-muted demur to Solange Hertz’ views 
which seems to correspond to those of the 
Holy See to date). However, my wife (who 
has borne me six musical children) and I 
would enjoy getting together with Mrs. Hertz 
and her family some Sunday afternoon to sing 
some hymns like “O quam gloriosum est 
regnum,” “Ubi caritas et amor” and “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus” in Gregorian. 

Bob Mass 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDITOR: 

Tat! Tat! for Solange Hertz and her fine 
comments on the retention of Latin. (“Tat” is 
an old Roman expression for “wonderful”!) 

God may grant the return of the Greek 
Orthodox; if so, will the participationists de- 
mand that the iconostasis be torn down, so the 
people may see the movements of the cele- 
brants? And must the Greeks also change over 
to English? Rather than English, the language 
that gave birth to heresies that are still with 
us, my next choice for a liturgical language 
would be Gaelic. The Irish sustained a per- 
secution almost as long and bitter as that of 
the early Christians. Or I might settle for 
English with a bit of Irish brogue. “Sure now, 
and Let Us Pray.” “Himself be with ye!” 
“Glory be, and ’tis the Gospel of St. John.” 


Theodore Infalt 
Sante Fe, N. M. 


THE AIM OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
EDITOR: 

...It seems tome... that Father Rousseau 
(“What Is the Aim of Catholic Education?” 
Oct., 1959) does not shed a great deal of light 
on what the aim of Catholic education is... . 

. .. I don’t think any teacher or professor I 
know would seriously disagree with Father 
Rousseau’s three principles. The question that 
comes to my own mind is this: what particular 
relevance do they have for Catholic educa- 
tion? Or maybe the question I am really ask- 
ing is: does Father Rousseau think there is 
any such thing as Catholic education? I am 
not saying this as a cutting remark, but ac- 
cording to his outline I really don’t see what 
difference there would be between a Catholic 
education and a good, reasonable non-Cath-. 
olic education. 

This brings me to a practical point. Many 
parents (Catholic) who have sent some of 
their children to non-Catholic schools and 
others to Catholic schools can’t see any dif- 
ference between them. I know this for a fact. 
Is this good or bad? If it’s good, what pos- 
sible excuse can we have for insisting (with 
Canon Law) that Catholic parents send their 
children to a Catholic school? If my nephew 
wants to be a mathematician, a good science 
and true, and if a Catholic college will simply 
teach him to be a good mathematician, why 
must my brother send him to a Catholic col- 
lege? The state university will make him a 
good mathematician too. And it’s cheaper. 


Daniel Lowery, C.SS.R. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed.: I don’t think that everything has been 
said yet about the aim of Catholic education. 
Judging by the attention given to this article 
by educators and parents in many sections of 
the country the subject is ripe for discussion. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Irresistible Unions Meet — 
Immovable Steel 


Wren THE NINE Justices of the Supreme Court went to their places on 
the bench on November 3rd, they were about to deliberate on the fate of 
the most damaging strike that ever occurred in the history of the United 
States. They answered the question, “Is there a national emergency?” 
as well as the question,” What was the intent of Congress in passing the 
Taft-Hartley Act?” But the Court left unresolved the vast problem of how 
to cope with the rise of two colossal power blocs that can throw the coun- 
try into a state of stress that imperils the national health or safety. 

Two main issues engaged the attention of the negotiators in their 
long months of fruitless bargaining. First, the question of wages. This 
was not the major issue and could have been solved without any great 
effort. The government-appointed fact-finding commission discovered 
that the two sides were only one cent per hour apart in their demands. 
The big question that divided the representatives of labor and steel was 
the matter of work rules. This was the stumbling block. In the past in- 
dustry had bargained away a large degree of control of these rules and 
now, with labor unions in a certain amount of disrepute because of the 
McClellan investigation, management wanted to change these rules. They 
pertained to such matters as the assignment of relief periods and work 
crews, and management protested that the unions had been abusing these 
rules by allowing featherbedding and loafing on the job. 

The reason for the concern about work rules was that management 
views foreign competition as a real rival in the steel industry. To meet 
the low prices offered by foreign firms, the American companies would 
have to keep down wage increases which would raise the price of American 
steel and more importantly, they would have to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. This could be accomplished by greater efficiency and this meant 
that the shadow of automation hovered over the industry. So, manage- 
ment saw featherbedding and loafing as obstacles to greater efficiency 
and lower cost and the unions saw automation coming in under changed 
“work rules” to throw men out of their jobs. The union leaders were re- 
solved they would fight these changes in work rules in order to keep as 
many men as possible in jobs. The company leaders, on the other hand, 
were resolved they would get tough with the unions as they were tired of 
granting union demands. Hence the deadlock. 
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Tweee SEEMS TO BE a growing 
sentiment among the general pub- 
lic to the effect that both big labor 
and big business should have their 
wings clipped. However, as in most 
public questions, only a small group 
of responsible citizens have any 
definite opinions. Most people are 
content to ignore these problems 
until they start exploding in their 
faces. But here and there you do 
find a thoughtful citizen who asserts 
that both the labor and the business 
bloc have become too powerful and 
should be curbed. For the tyranny 
of a minority can be just as bad as 
the tyranny of the majority when 
the common good is involved. 

The idea is not to put into the 
hands of government the permanent 
power of settling strikes by compul- 
sion for the national goverment is 
big enough already. Rather, some 
way should be found to prevent 
either labor or business from arro- 
gating to itself such power that it 
can create a situation of national 
emergency. No. concentration of 
power, whether in the hands of the 
labor leaders or management, 
should be allowed to develop to the 
point at which it can cripple the 
economy and imperil the general 
public. 


Ix HIS 1952 CHRISTMAS ADDRESS, 
Pope Pius XI criticized big business 
and big labor unions. He said that 
the gigantic enterprises of modern 
industry are marvelous manifesta- 
tions of the inventive and construc- 
tive genius of the human mind but 
that modern social life should not 
be regulated by them or made to 
conform to them. For wherever or- 
ganization tyrannizes over the hu- 
man spirit, there society is sick. 
Labor unions also came under his 
notice. He claimed that some of 
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them tend to become too imper- 
sonal, too anonymous, too much the 
counterpart of the big business cor- 
porations. “How therefore can it be 
considered normal that the pro- 
tection of the personal rights of the 
worker be more and more in the 
hands of an impersonal group, work- 
ing through the agency of immense 
organizations which are of their na- 
ture monopolies.” 


Feve Prius was undoubtedly think- 
ing of European industry when he 
assailed big business for its dehu- 
manization of the worker. There is 
a human compassion in American 
capitalism that is absent from clas- 
sical European capitalism. Yet it is 
true even here in the U. S. that big 
business can become so big that it 
is insensitive to the rights of per- 
sons and the common good. As to 
labor unions, they are monopolies 
by their very nature. Union mem- 
bers agree that they will not com- 
pete for jobs by undercutting each 
other’s wages and in this sense they 
do remove the element of competi- 
tion among employees. But the 
Clayton Act specifically exempts 
labor unions from the terms of the 
anti-monopoly Sherman Act be- 
cause “the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity of commerce.” 
The unions do not have the control 
over workers that a manufacturing 
company has over its products. It 
has been the general sentiment of 
the American people that a healthy 
democracy must place its trust in 
collective bargaining for the settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes 
and that the goal of collective bar- 
gaining cannot be attained if labor 
is hampered by anti-monopoly re- 
strictions. 

New anti-trust laws for business 
and anti-monopoly laws for unions 
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are not the answer to the problem. 
But we do hope to hear some answer 
from Congress in the coming 
months. 


The Good, Old Days 
Before Rigged TV 


Tene WAS HIGH drama in the ap- 
pearance of Charles Van Doren be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on 
November 2nd. The young Colum- 
bia University professor, idol of 
millions for his versatile and ready 
answers on a national TV program, 
confessed he not only perpetrated a 
vast fraud on the American public 
but had perjured himself to the 
Grand Jury. He had moreover ac- 
cepted coaching in gestures and 
mannerisms as well as in answers to 
the questions on the program. 
The confession will have a very 
disturbing effect on the young peo- 
ple of America, especially those 
with intelligence enough to listen to 
what purported to be high-level 
quiz programs. I can remember 
how dismayed and disillusioned I 
was on hearing the news of the 
Black Sox scandal when I was a 
child. Only a Babe Ruth could re- 
store youth’s confidence in baseball 
after that. But who will restore the 
trust of American young people of 
today in TV? It will take a long 
time to convince many youthful 
televiewers that the average adult 
is not as venal as Van Doren and 
the others. For here was a teacher, 
a member of one of America’s most 
distinguished families, gulling the 
public for the sake of money. 
When episodes of this kind occur, 
we are tempted to long for the good, 
old days when the average man had 
integrity and there was a higher 
level of public morality and cul- 
tural taste. In the October 24th is- 
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sue of The New Yorker magazine 
there was a poem written as-a dirge 
for the departed glories of Boston. 
I suppose we all have a built-in nos- 
talgia for Paradise that leads us to 
lament the dear-dead days beyond 
recall but such day-dreaming is a 
profitless and rather pointless occu- 
pation. For the fact is that the 
good, old days were not so good and 
it is also a fact that there is enough 
good in today’s world to keep us 
from getting melancholy. 

The proper Bostonian one hun- 
dred years ago may have had a high 
degree of natural virtue but it 
didn’t prevent him from winking at 
the social injustices of his time. He 
sat in his private club while immi- 
grants worked at back-breaking la- 
bor for a starvation wage and long 
hours and had to live in subhuman 
conditions. Once in a while we hear 
of the stability and dignity of life 
in the age of Queen Victoria. The 
full picture however shows us a 
dignity and security that was based 
on, or oblivious of, the human mis- 
ery that existed in other parts of 
the world. 

Today we have moral problems 
enough but we ought to remember 
that we have a more sensitive social 
conscience than in the days of old 
Boston or Britain. Next time you 
are tempted to think the world is 
going to the dogs, next time you 
visit an exhibit of modern art and 
see “the images of contemporary 
man” representing him as savage, 
twisted, meaningless, remember 
that today we have a heart for so- 
cial and economic suffering that was 
absent from the old days. Then 
sympathy was something you gave 
to “one of your own,” not to strang- 
ers. Today was are losing that no- 
tion of a particular race or nation 
as divinely superior to others and 
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supremely worthy of our exclusive 
attention. 

Today our social conscience is 
feeding even the starving multi- 
tudes of colored peoples we have 
never seen, victims of colonial ex- 
ploitation, relieving them of the 
pestilences and plagues that for- 
merly killed them like flies. Our 
generation has much to answer for 
at the General Judgment but at 
least it has tried to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. 


Protestant Reformation Takes 
A New Direction 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY of No- 
vember 4th had an editorial en- 
titled “Reformation: New Phase.” 
It was evoked by publication of 
Jaroslav Pelikan’s scholarly Riddle 
of Roman Catholicism (Abingdon, 


1959), a book that will notably 
warm the climate of the Catholic- 
Protestant cold war. The editor ob- 
serves that Catholic-Protestant re- 
lations have improved not only 
because of the friendly presence of 
Pope John but also because of a 
number of other and recent devel- 
opments. 

The editor cites the liturgical 
movement within Catholicism as a 
factor that has given a warm in- 
wardness to Catholic piety and a 
concern for “separated brethren.” 
On the Protestant side, the ecu- 
menical movement has nurtured the 
spirit of reconciliation. He mentions 
a number of other events that in- 
dicate the direction in which the 
wind is blowing. There is the pro- 
posal, and many Protestants have 
endorsed this suggestion which was 
advanced by Father Walter Abbott, 
S.J. of America, that there be a 
common translation of the Bible 
which could be used by both Cath- 
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olics and Protestants. Other signs 
of a relaxation of traditional hos- 
tilities are Christopher Dawson’s 
appointment as lecturer at Harvard 
Divinity School and Father Gus- 
tave Weigel’s coming lectures at 
Yale Divinity School next spring. 
The Dawson lectures recall the bit- 
ter days of the Harvard Dudley 
lectures, established in 1750 for the 
avowed purpose of “detecting and 
convicting and exposing the idola- 
try of the Romish Church, Their 
Tyranny, Usurpations, damnable 
heresies, fatal Errors, abominable 
Superstitions, and other crying 
Wickedness in their high 
ie 

For the Protestant, says the 
Christian Century writer, the prob- 
lem has been “to cut through a web 
of historical frustrations and achieve 
a more adequate realization of the 
Church.” Speaking from a Cath- 
olic angle, I am deeply impressed 
by the reconciling work of the 
World Council of Churches. For it 
is the Council that has been leading 
Protestants toward the concept of 
the Church of Christ as a visible 
Church rather than as an invisible 
bond of the spirit. Dr. Visser’t 
Hooft, secretary general of the 
World Council, has said that the 
magna charta of the Council’s ecu- 
menical activity has been the seven- 
teenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
in which Christ prays to the Father 
for unity among His followers 
“that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent me.” His Church 
therefore, says Dr. Visser’t Hooft, 
must have such a visible unity that 
men will have to sit up and take 
notice that it comes from the Fa- 
ther. 

So we find that while many Prot- 
estants are abandoning belief in cer- 
tain individual Christian doctrines, 
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they are coming closer to the core 
idea of a visible Church. This is 
most heartening as many of the 
sharpest indictments of Catholicism 
have centered around the allegedly 
false concept of a visible church. A 
visible church must necessarily be 
made up of human elements as well 
as divine and the Reformers at- 
tacked the human side of the Cath- 
olic Church, feeling it was incon- 
sistent with the divine presence. 

Even well-disposed critics like 
Dr. Pelikan will say that the Cath- 
olic hierarchy refuses to listen even 
to healthy criticism of the human 
side of the Church, thus blocking 
off that self-scrutiny that is neces- 
sary for development. Other Prot- 
estant critics have said that the 
Catholic Church has become a 
powerful super-church and as all 
power corrupts, Catholic church- 


men have lost humility. One scholar 


remarked that the Catholic Church 
has forgotten that Christ rules over 
as well as lives in the Church and 
that the hierarchy therefore wrong- 
ly silences the voice of criticism for 
it is the voice of Christ. 

In brief, the charge has been that 
the visible, organized Church snuffs 
out the flame of inner spirituality. 
Our contention, on the contrary, is 
that the visible Church safeguards 
the inner flame as we can infer from 
those disorganized Protestant 
churches that have diluted their 
Christian faith into a vague reli- 
giosity that is nothing more than 
secularism. What is important how- 
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ever is that Protestantism seems to 
be turning in the direction of the 
visible Church concept and we can 
now discuss our differences with 
them at least within the same frame 
of reference. 

The Reformation enters a new 
phase. Hopeful anticipation re- 
places hostility. “We must wait for 
Jesus Christ,” says the Christian 
Century editor, “to lead us as Sav- 
ior or to drive us as Lord of history 
toward the reunion of Christen- 
dom.” 


Some PRESS REPORTS of Cardinal 
Tardini’s press interview at Rome 
on October 30th gave the impres- 
sion that Rome was erecting a stop 
sign on the road to reunion. The 
Cardinal announced that no indi- 
vidual invitations would be sent to 
other Christian denominations. 
This was simply a tactful way out 
of a delicate problem of protocol. 
The Protestants could not come to 
the Council on equal terms with 
Catholic bishops and they would 
not come as inferiors. Were the 
Vatican to formally invite them, 
they would have had to embarrass 
Pope John by refusing the invita- 
tion. So the Cardinal announced 
they would be welcome as observers. 

Meanwhile the dialogue goes on. 
The latest instance was an ecumeni- 
cal conference of 125 Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen and laymen 
on October 30th under the auspices 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Toledo, Ohio. 








WHAT'S 
WRONG 
WITH THE 
LAITY? 


by Joseph Lawrence 


The new dialogue between laity and clergy 
is a sign of the vitality of the Church in 


America. 


€< 

— has become one of 
the most popular words and one of 
the most popular ideas in our coun- 
try. People who disagree — hus- 
bands and wives, labor and manage- 
ment, Catholics and Protestants— 
are urged to engage in an “ongoing 
dialogue.” This is merely an eru- 
dite way of saying that as long as 
participants in an argument go on 
talking to each other they will not 
come to blows. 

Even though such dialogue is par- 
ticularly important in the contro- 
versy among various religious 
groups in our society, it is also 
necessary between schools of 
thought within these groups. No 
one should think that all Catholics 
agree or that all Jews agree or that 
all Protestants agree. Indeed there 
are many dialogues going on inside 
the various churches. At present, 
one can detect the beginnings of a 


new dialogue within the Catholic 
Church—one that is of grave im- 
portance for the future of the 
Church in the United States. It 
would seem that there is a consid- 
erable amount of frank discussion 
going on between certain elements 
of the clergy and the laity about the 
difficulties and differences each 
group finds itself having with the 
other. At the present stage of the 
discussion it might be helpful mere- 
ly to list the points being made by 
either side without trying to evalu- 
ate the position of either or respond 
to the arguments advanced. It 
should be clear from the beginning 
that any dialogue presupposes mu- 
tual charity and that disagreement, 
even violent disagreement, does not 
imply personal attack. 


Tu LAITY say the clergy give us 
no credit for intelligence and no 
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chance to exercise our legitimate 
freedom within the Church. The 
real tyrants of the “old school” are 
perhaps few and far between, but 
the clergy as a whole have not yet 
adapted themselves to the fact that 
the priest is no longer the only 
educated or the best educated per- 
son in a community. At times there 
are trappings of consultation with 
the laity, but only rarely do the 
clergy pay any attention to our 
suggestions. Granted that the pas- 
tor is the head of the parish and 
must make the final decisions, yet 
in this age of human relations the 
clergy should realize that all who 
are affected by a given decision 
should be given some kind of voice 
—at least consultative—in making 
the decisions. We get the impres- 
sion that our priests do not really 
care what we are thinking or what 
we expect from the Church. They 
may listen to us but then they go 
right ahead with their own precon- 
ceived — and often _ ill-advised — 
plans. 


‘Tue CLERGY still live in a ghetto. 
Not only are they isolated from the 
non-Catholic world around them, 
they are also immune to the prob- 
lems of the temporal world insofar 


as they affect Catholics. In fact, 
the clergy don’t really value the 
temporal order. They fail to realize 
that the God who redeemed is also 
the God who created, that the laity 
must sanctify themselves by action 
in the temporal order, that the secu- 
lar world is something good and 
something that, with the rest of 
creation is, yearning for the saving 
grace Christ came to bring. But the 
clergy are so involved in building 
and administering large physical 
plants that they have no vision 
of the temporal world beyond 
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Some of the clergy are anti-intellectual, 
incompetent as preachers, apathetic about 
the Liturgical Movement. But let’s take a 
look at the laity. Are they faultless? 
Joseph Lawrence says we can inaugurate a 
dialogue between both groups that will ease 
frictions and help to advance the work of 
the Church. 





narrowly ecclesiastical confines. 
Clergymen, with few exceptions, are 
inclined to ignore political, eco- 
nomic, labor, and racial problems 
unless such problems have an im- 
mediate and obvious effect on their 
parishes. Their argument that these 
things are really unimportant if 
men and women save their souls is 
contrary to all the teachings of the 
recent popes that it is precisely in 
this world of temporal problems 
that people do save their souls. 


Tu CLERGY have no appreciation 
for the value of true intellectual ef- 
fort. They feel that Catholic dogma 
gives them the answer to all major 
problems that mankind faces and 
that they need merely to look in 
their textbooks for the answers to 
any questions that the laity bring 
to them. Theology is the queen of 
the sciences but they make it prac- 
tically the only science. Sociology, 
chemistry, biology, anthropology— 
all these are to be approached with 
distrust since they bring up objec- 
tions to the certain truth of the- 
ology. The average cleric feels on 
the defensive when faced with tem- 
poral knowledge, if indeed he does 
not completely reject its value. 

He is not aware that the vast 
majority of objective social and 
physical scientists feel no obliga- 
tion to launch attacks on organized 
religion and that indeed many of 
them are devout believers. Hence 
the clergy tend to advise lay people 
to flee from the difficulties that tem- 
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poral learning may offer to the reli- 
gious person instead of facing these 
difficulties in the tradition of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas. Many of them 
have an attitude only less obscu- 
rantist than that of the priest who 
said, “The Blessed Mother never 
went to college, much less a non- 
Catholic college,” as an argument 
against higher education for girls. 
The clergy, by and large, have no 
grasp of the tensions Catholics feel 
at secular universities and are, in 
fact, suspicious of any Catholic who 
is engaged in serious intellectual 
effort. 


Tue CLERGY have little under- 
standing of the problems which a 
layman must face in his life. It’s 
all well and good for priests to 
praise large families, but they never 
had to support such a family. De- 
spite all their pontifical pronounce- 
ments on every subject from labor 
relations to child care, the clergy 
have had little practical experience 
in any of the subjects about which 
they are so generous with their ad- 
vice. They never really have had to 
earn a living or meet a payroll or 
sell a client or argue a case or take 
care of sick children. They don’t 
know what lay people go through 
and don’t have any real sympathy 
for their difficulties. Nor are they 
able to give the spiritual guidance 
which so many lay people now are 
seeking. A layman groping for spir- 
itual help gets neat little homilies 
but nothing that has any meaning 
for his life; and Sunday sermons are 
usually a waste of time. Further- 
more, for all the talk about the lit- 
urgy and Catholic Action, very few 
clergymen really seem interested in 
these subjects. Liturgy means first 
communicants in a forty hours pro- 
cession and Catholic Action means 
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contributing to fund drives. Some 
of the laity are actually scandalized 
by the way papal and episcopal di- 
rectives are ignored by their parish 
priests. 


oven IN THEIR Own areas many of 
the clergy are incompetent. The 
schools they build are too small or 
not built soon enough. The roofs of 
their churches leak. They are not 
good confessors, they don’t preach 
well, they don’t get gymnasiums up 
quick enough, they don’t run effi- 
cient youth programs, they are not 
interested in scouting or athletics 
for the younger children, they don’t 
hire good lay teachers, they don’t 
know how to raise funds. They have 
a position with built in status and 
security without any necessary com- 
petence. We have to struggle and 
work for every bit of prestige and 
security we have and it does not 
seem fair that their lot should be 
any different. 

These arguments, some of them 
calm and rational, others unfair and 
querulous are heard often. How- 
ever, there is another side of the 
picture. Not a few priests feel that 
they have their own share of legiti- 
mate complaints against the laity 
and that it is high time for someone 
to listen to these complaints. 


T usr SAY THAT the laity do not 
really understand what a parish is 


for. Priests were not trained and 
ordained to be baby sitters or recre- 
ational directors. The main pur- 
poses of the parish are to worship 
God, to administer the sacraments, 
and to preach the Word of God. 
Parish organizations are good inso- 
far as they contribute to these func- 
tions and bad insofar as they con- 
sume priestly time which could be 
used more efficiently for the essen- 
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tial goals of the parish. The Prot- 
estant churches with very little 
dogma or liturgy have to rely on 
social service activities to maintain 
their congregations. The Catholic 
Church does not and should not. 
Parish organizations, parish activi- 
ties are good in their place, but 
many lay people are unaware of 
what that place is. 


Tue LAITY are not ready to con- 
cede to the clergy the spiritual 
leadership which the latter have by 
ordination. Even if we admit that 
there is room for a lot more consult- 
ation than already exists, still many 
laymen would not be satisfied un- 
less they were actually running 
everything in the parish. Their 
criticisms are perhaps often valid, 
but often too they are based on 
snap judgments and a complete dis- 
regard for the fact that a pastor 
may know more about a given situ- 
ation than some of his parishioners. 
A man may be an expert in law or 
medicine or business, but this does 
not mean that he knows anything 
about running a parish and his com- 
plaints are often based on nothing 
more than his own personal emo- 
tional insecurity and his need to 
find a scapegoat for that insecurity. 
He is not compelled to have any of 
the reverence for his clergy that he 
must have for his business and pro- 
fessional associates. Furthermore, 
the laity seem to demand an almost 
impossible amount of competence 
from its clergy. The priest must be 
a jack-of-all-trades and it is impos- 
sible for him to be as good at all his 
functions as a layman might be at 
his own particular specialty. The 
surgeon who talks as though preach- 
ing is the sole standard of clerical 
competence does not have the faint- 
est idea of what parish life involves. 
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Nor does he really care to find out. 


T nose CaTHOLIcs who claim to be 
intellectuals forget that charity is 
the most important of virtues. Cer- 
tainly many priests have been less 
than sympathetic with Catholic in- 
tellectuals in recent years. But it is 
almost a required fashion that the 
Catholic intellectual in good stand- 
ing should have a kind of despair 
about anything good coming from 
the main body of organized Cath- 
olicism. They are interested in tell- 
ing their pastors about what is 
being done in France, but care pre- 
cious little about doing anything 
themselves in this country. They 
use their past experiences with 
clergymen to justify almost com- 
plete inaction with regard to organ- 
ized Catholicism. In fact, one be- 
gins to suspect that any Catholic 
intellectual daring to suggest that 
some good might come out of a par- 
ish would have his union card re- 
voked. 


Ton LAITY are, by and large, too 
interested in making money and 
having a good time to be really seri- 
ous about apostolic activity of any 
sort. Many stories are spread about 
the layman whose help is rejected 
by the old-fashioned pastor, but 
there are quite a few stories which 
are not being circulated about the 
modern pastor who is unable to get 
any lay co-operation when he hon- 
estly seeks it. Even in those situa- 
tions where the laity are given all 
the opportunity they could possibly 
want, no one is breaking the rectory 
door down looking for things to do. 
They’re too busy right now. They 
can’t be in the Catholic Family 
Movement this year because it in- 
terferes with their bridge night. 
They'll be glad to help but they 
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don’t want to assume responsibility. 
They’ve done enough now, it’s 
someone else’s turn. 

They don’t think their teen-agers 
are old enough for social service 
work. They don’t want the clergy 
passing off all their work. The ex- 
cuses go on and on, but often they 
simply mean that people are lazy. 
The picture of millions of dedi- 
cated laymen being kept at bay by 
unsympathetic clergy is largely 
mythical. Few lay people are really 
willing and eager to assume apos- 
tolic responsibility. Indeed many a 
businessman is apt to look on his 
parish as being something really 
rather unimportant other than as 
an educational center for his chil- 
dren. He looks on his clergy as in- 
habitants of a relatively insignifi- 
cant world of women and children 
whereas he is engaged in the really 
important activities of business and 
profession. 


FP nwszz, the laity are really far 
more conservative than many of the 
clergy. Even though some priests 
are less than enthusiastic about 
active participation at Mass, the 
average layman’s reaction to a pro- 
gram of dialogue or sung mass in 
his parish is adamant opposition. 
He doesn’t like changes in the fami- 
liar patterns of what he takes to be 
Catholicism. He resents the change 
in the laws of Eucharistic fasting; 
he demands to know why they 
can’t make up their minds about 
fast and abstinence and vigils and 
the proper masses in the missal. 
And why can’t there be just one 
translation of the Bible so the Gos- 
pel the priest reads on Sunday will 
be the same as the one he is reading 
in his missal? The very thought of 
having parts of the mass in the 
vernacular is enough to send him 
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into a tailspin. And he also wishes 
that Rome would do something 
about the Eastern rites priests with 
their wives and families; they are a 
source of embarrassment. In short, 
a good number of laymen don’t 
know the difference between the 
accidental and the essential in the 
Church and hence are anything but 
liberal when it comes to a change 
in the accidentals. 


So THE arguments go; and many 
more like them could be listed. It 
might be maintained that it is a 
shame that people are saying such 
things to and about each other. 
However, the exact opposite might 
be nearer to the truth. Perhaps it is 
a sign of the health and vitality of 
the American Church that such a 
dialogue has begun. In such a dy- 
namic society as ours there are 
bound to be all kinds of frictions as 
changes follow each other in dizzy- 
ing succession. A real danger would 
be that the people affected by the 
changes would keep their feelings 
to themselves and build up abiding 
resentment or, on the contrary, that 
they might just stop caring. 

The existence of the lay-clerical 
dialogue might well be proof that 
American Catholics do very much 
care about what happens to their 
church and are willing to devote 
considerable time and effort to in- 
telligent thought and discussion 
about the problems it faces. Al- 
though the dialogue may occasion- 
ally become a little ill-tempered, 
this is inevitable when people dis- 
cuss something about which they 
are deeply concerned. American 
Catholics are not going to become 
anticlericals in the European sense. 
They are not going to throw stones 
at their priests because that would 
prove most embarrassing the next 
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time they had the priest over for 
dinner. Nor are they going to burn 
down rectories because they know 
that the following Sunday they 
would have to make initial contrib- 
utions to a new building fund. 
Neither are the clergy likely to re- 
treat into the rectory and refuse to 
speak to any of their parishioners 
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on the grounds that this would in- 
volve a loss of dignity. 

The differences between clergy 
and laity in America may be seri- 
ous, but they are not such as to por- 
tend doom. In fact, the free and 
charitable discussion of these dif- 
ferences may be an omen of great 
growth. 


Vigil of ee 


BY ANNE TANSEY 


LET no step fall, 
Break no twig, 
This is a night 
Too big, too big 
For sound at all. 


Whisper no word, 
Sing no note, 

Let no bell ring 
And no sound float 
From man or bird. 


Silence on earth 

Is holy this night 
As the old world dies 
To a flicker of light 
Before the birth 


Of the new-born King; 
Silence for His cry 

In a world so strange 
And the lullaby 

His Mother will sing. 

















by Neville Braybrooke 


Mk. T. S. Exror has often shown a 


preoccupation with childhood and 
at times this preoccupation has 
taken the form of a search for a lost 
Eden. 

In his “Burnt Norton,” the 
leaves are alive with the laughter of 
children: “Quick, said the bird, find 
them, find them... .” In his “Little 
Gidding” there are: 


the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea. 


Moreover, as the waves of the sea 
here recall the river-god from the 
“Dry Salvages” who “was present 
in the nursery,” so the apple-tree 
serves as a double symbol and re- 
calls both the expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden and the Cross that 
made redemption possible. 

This theme has found its repeti- 
tion in Eliot’s plays, notably in The 
Family Reunion, where Harry 


T. S. Eliot has never been 
afraid to listen to the voices of 


children in his search for a lost 
Eden. 
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speaks nostalgically of the hollow 
tree in which he played “Injuns” 
and he regrets the summer-house 
that has been put in its place “to 
please the children.” For the ques- 
tion that confronts Harry is “Who 
am I?,” a question that, in some 
form or other, all Mr. Eliot’s dra- 
matis personae have to answer. In 
The Confidential Clerk, the prob- 
lem is intensified because there the 
question or quest of self-identifica- 
tion is closely allied to that of 
heredity an: illegitmacy. In The 
Cocktail Party the problem is the 
same though there the quest is con- 
cealed in the question. 

The Cocktail Party had its pre- 
mier at the Edinburgh Festival; 
when the curtain went up, Lavinia 
and Edward Chamberlayne had 
been married five years. Later when 
the play was again produced, the 
number was increased to twelve. 
What was the reason? I suspect 
that it was bound up with some- 
thing Mr. Eliot had to say ten years 
before in 1939 when he published 
his book on The Idea of a Christian 
Society: “It would be more natural 
as well as in better conformity with 
the Will of God if there were more 
celibates and if those who were mar- 
ried had larger families.” Hence it 
becomes more noticeable if after 
twelve rather than after five years, 
the Chamberlaynes have no chil- 
dren. Again, in Martin Browne’s 
New York and London productions, 
Lavinia was shown resting on a 
couch at the beginning of the third 
act; some took this to mean that 
she was pregnant—and, since Ed- 
ward’s old self-centered egotism 
had been replaced by a remarkable 
attentiveness to her, they felt that 
this lent strength to their supposi- 
tion. Characteristically, Mr. Eliot 
declined to comment. 
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T. S. Eliot has shown a deep respect for 
children in his writings. From them one 
can learn wonder and benevolence and 
something of the mystery of the human 
person. Neville Braybrooke, at the time of 
Eliot’s seventieth birthday, decided he would 
find eut if children had respect for Eliot. 
The results were surprising. Mr. Bray- 
brooke is at work on a Christmas anthology, 
The St. Nicholas Book, for the Newman 
Press. 





Once MORE, in his most recently 
published poem there is the same 
marked concern for children. (It 
might be added that there is equal- 
ly a concern for those as yet un- 
born, which is perhaps another way 
of saying that a poet is thinking of 
the future.) Yet the lack of atten- 
tion to The Cultivation of Christ- 
mas Trees since 1954 suggests that 
critics have either found this con- 
cern too repetitious to comment on, 
or else they have been disconcerted 
by it. I believe the second of these 
two answers to be nearer the 
truth. 

The Cultivation of Christmas 
Trees is a nativity poem, concerned 
with the birth of a child and an 
“awareness of death,” but con- 
cerned at the same time with the 
problem of distinguishing between 
being “childish” and “becoming as 
a little child”: 


The child wonders at the Christmas 
Tree: 


Let him continue in the spirit of won- 
Ot. <s 


The child sees the candle as a star 
and sees the angel with its spread- 
ing wings embracing the branches 
not only as a decoration “but (as) 


an angel.” For the poem, pub- 
lished as a greeting card to be 
slipped into an envelope, is an in- 
vocation that the rapture, reverence 
and gaiety of the first remembered 
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Christmas may not pall with the 
thirti- or fortieth, the seventi- or 
eightieth: (“eightieth’” meaning 
whichever is the last). Neither 
fatigue, nor tedium must be allowed 
to creep in; neither bored habitua- 
tion, nor the consciousness of fail- 
ure. There is, too, an express warn- 
ing, against the piety of the con- 
verted: 


Which may be tainted with a self-conceit 
Displeasing to God and disrespectful to 
the children... 


“Disrespectful” is a key word. 

As there is a difference between 
being “childish” and “becoming as 
a little child,” so there is a differ- 
ence between “respect” and “re- 
spectability.” Respectability im- 
plies a host of minute observances 
—the neatly tied cravat; being at 
one with the Establishment; con- 
versation restricted to “What Pre- 
cisely and If and Perhaps and But”; 
and a severe adherence to a strict 
Sunday discipline at all times. Of 
this side of his nature, Mr. Eliot is 
most beautifully aware, having 
gently mocked at his own features 
of “clerical cut.” In fact, his friend 
Ezra Pound has carried the joking 
a step further, referring to “Old 
Possum” as “the Rev. Eliot.” 
Others have found in his eagle-like 
bearing a similarity to that of an 
elder statesman (the subject on 
which he has written his last play). 
And yet there lies the paradox that 
despite this conventional exterior 
he remains, linguistically, a poet 
and dramatist who has done more 
than any other poet or dramatist 
since Shakespeare’s day to revolu- 
tionize the common forms of speech. 


Resrac INFORMS all his best writ- 
ing—be his subject the protection 
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of bird sanctuaries; the preserva- 
tion of London squares; or the cor- 
rect procedure when “addressing” 
cats. Old Possum’s Book of Cats is 
“respectfully dedicated” to all those 
that have assisted him, and in the 
last piece called “The Ad-dressing 
of Cats” there is the wise advice to: 


always keep in mind that he 
Resents familiarity, 


followed by the suggestion that hats 
should also be raised because: 


A cat’s entitled to expect 
These evidences of respect. 


Nor is it being particularly Chester- 
tonian to submit that some of Mr. 
Eliot’s profoundest beliefs are to be 
discovered in his one departure into 
nonsense verse, since there is a hier- 
archy in the animal kingdom no less 
binding than there is in the govern- 
ment of men. Remember that “A 
dog’s a dog—A CAT’s A CAT” and 
that cats, unlike dogs, are one of 
the very few animals (as recent 
veterinary research has shown) that 
are never bored with their own com- 
pany: such minds as they have (if 
the word be permitted) are never 
blank. . 

In another century, another poet 
wrote of the cat as “an instrument 
for the children to learn benevo- 
lence upon.” All along the line 
these too are Mr. Eliot’s sentiments 
and indeed this attitude or ap- 
proach comes through in every line 
that he has ever written. For his 
hierarchical view of society and the 
world is that everyone must know 
his appointed place — the favorite 
goldfish swimming round the 
prickly pear or the domestic pet 
lying before the hearth, no less than 
the child or his elder. This does not 
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bring with it an air of condescen- 
sion or patronage because Mr. Eliot, 
with the humility that attends the 
great, has never been afraid to lis- 
ten to the voices of children—be 
they from Eden, or in the garden at 
Wishwood or Burnt Norton, or in 
the New Hampshire orchard “Be- 
tween the blossom—and the fruit- 
time.” How, in turn, it may be 


asked, have children responded to 
Eliot’s work and with what respect? 


Tus Is NoT merely a rhetorical 
question, because it is one that I 
propose answering by calling upon 
the children themselves. When I 
had the idea of editing a symposium 
for Mr. Eliot’s seventieth birthday 
on September 26th, 1958, I in- 
tended to make it as comprehensive 
as possible; if there were to be 
voices from any generation, why not 
from the youngest of all? So I set 
about approaching hundreds of 
headmasters and headmistresses in 
order to gain their collaboration. I 
told them that if there was an 
eight-hundred word restriction for 
their candidates, there was no re- 
striction on theme or manner of 
approach. The best entries were in- 
cluded in my anthology, T. S. 
Eliot; A Symposium for His Seven- 
tieth Birthday (Farrar, Straus, 
Cudahy, 1958). 

The first thing that I noticed was 
that children preferred the Four 
Quartets and later plays rather than 
the author’s earlier poems and first 
attempts at poetic drama. One boy 
in his last term at school wrote: “I 
revolt from Eliot’s view of society in 
The Waste Land... . Love is a sex- 
ual act in which the female is indif- 
ferent, the male lustful.” Or if I 
may paraphrase from a girl, also in 
her last term “We feel sick in the 
Sweeney poems. The mood is sor- 
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did—‘“She yawns and draws a 
stocking up.” These are judgments 
that most people of the middle and 
older generations would reverse, a 
fact doubtless springing from the 
human weakness of always attach- 
ing the greatest importance to 
“what was contemporary when one 
was young oneself.” 

For instance, quite a number of 
schools have produced Murder in 
the Cathedral, but few have ven- 
tured as far as The Family Re- 
union or The Confidential Clerk—a 
lack of initiative lamented by sev- 
eral of the young writers. Once 
more, can this be due to the age 
barrier between those teaching and 
those taught? For those that are 
now teaching were mostly educated 
during the period entre deux guer- 
res when the threat of both Nazism 
and Fascism lent a kind of extra 
color to the struggle between 
Church and State as symbolized 
in the struggle between the Arch- 
bishop and the Knights; but 
that color has passed, or rather 
darkened. Atomic bombs have in- 
troduced new and terrifying shad- 
ows into the possibility of any 
future war. “We have become en- 
snared within a revolving circle of 
ambition, power, atoms,” said one 
contributor with reference to the 
current political scene — and then 
chose an image appropriate to her 
sex: “We are caught up... and 
whirled round as surely as if we 
were trapped in one of our own... 
labor-saving devices, the washing 
machine.” 

Some pedants and dons might 
dismiss this remark as schoolgirl 
hyperbole. Which would, remem- 
bering the child’s age of_fourteen, 
be a little unfair. After all, hydro- 
gen and atom bombs have given a 
literal meaning to the phrase “be- 
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ing blown sky high,” which might a 
few years ago have been dismissed 
likewise as schoolboy exaggeration. 
Perhaps a working knowledge of 
atoms and the sense of insecurity 
that a stock-piling of hydrogen 
bombs fosters are not unrelated to 
the present demand for space-fic- 
tion from all classes and ages. It 
may represent a modern form of 
escape no less than ghost stories 
did in the eighteenth century. 


Asensvms the eighteenth century 
was one of rationalism, ghost sto- 
ries achieved a popularity which 
subsequently they have never sur- 
passed; in the twentieth century, 
with its accent on materialism, 
something similar may have hap- 
pened with regard to space-fiction. 
And yet if this is an age of mate- 
rialism (as Mr. Eliot contended in 
his book about a Christian society 
and later in his Notes Towards a 
Definition of Culture), then it is 
one that is being countered, from a 
literary point of view, by a most 
notable Christian renaissance in let- 
ters. In that revival, Mr. Eliot is 
one of the most significant protag- 
onists, although as far back as the 
twenties he always cut something 
of a lone figure; like Yeats and 
Ezra Pound he stood aloof from 
those poets who grouped themselves 
into bands, issuing manifestos and 
creating “schools” of writing in 
which more often than not a strong 
party line was the principal binding 
thread. It is curious to note how 
two of the most popular poets in 
schools today were also lone figures 
—Dylan Thomas and John Betje- 
man. 

This may spring from a youthful 
fear of regimentation, working on 
the principle that, whereas armies 
fought against Nazism and Fascism, 
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with Communism the best tactics 
are those of commando infiltration. 
“Hang it all, who wants to start 
a war with atom and hydrogen 
bombs?” If such questions from the 
young may seem to have global im- 
plications and little to do with a 
poet celebrating his seventieth 
birthday, then the question “Who 
am 1?” may seem to fade into in- 
significance. Yet precisely foi that 
reason “it may become more neces- 
sary than ever to ask it.” On one 
hand the individual is so small, on 
the other hand he is so important: 
that is a paradox of which Mr. 
Eliot’s own dramatis personae, no 
less than his youthful admirers, are 
particularly aware. Eliot “knows 
that ‘the culture of the individual 
cannot be isolated from that of the 
group. ...’ He therefore gives his 
culture to the world, and with it a 
portrait of the world as it is.” 


Te PROBLEM stated here is a 
perennial one — in fact so peren- 
nial that it might be called timeless. 
Indeed, it came as a shock to one 
girl in her middle teens to realize 
that The Cocktail Party was being 
acted in a modern setting in mod- 
ern dress; then suddenly she under- 
stood that the characters belonged 
“to no century,” because their 
problems were “those which might 
happen at any time.” Their setting 
was in “a kind of universal limbo” 
—an interpretation emphasizing 
how Mr. Eliot’s drawing-rooms or 
consulting-rooms are really divine 
waiting-rooms of comedy in which 
changes are wrought in the charac- 
ters that are as imperceptible as 
the transitions in which their 
thoughts move from prose into 
poetry. 

“His language is communicated 
before it is understood,” suggested 
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one boy. Another wrote to say: “I 
was impressed by the realism in the 
poetry, the human touch of the gin 
and water episode in Act I.” Then 
another, this time illustrating his 
arguments from The Waste Land, 
went on: “I liked, but did not un- 
derstand, the interpolations in for- 
eign tongues—Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, German and Greek. . . . They 
added a professional touch . . . and 
we all secretly pride ourselves on 
our pronunciation of foreign words: 
‘Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour 
abolie.”” Or ‘Shantih shantih shan- 
=” 

This may have something to do 
with “all the sound or joy of primi- 
tive creation” found by another in: 


Weialala leia 
Wallala leialala. 


Or it may have something to do 


with a relaxing quality, which one 
boy discovered while writing his es- 
say in the school infirmary: “I find 
T. S. Eliot so completely relaxing to 
read, especially when worried or 
bothered. A poem which really does 


relax me is Animula. It seems to 
unroll itself like a carpet. I can 
imagine myself to be there, moving 
among the legs of the tables and 
chairs.” And with this tribute 
would seem to go the inference that 
without becoming “childish,” the 
poet has succeeded in “becoming as 
a little child,” just as in his Four 
Quartets he succeeded in recalling 
“the laughter in the garden” no less 
than “The bitter apple and the bite 
in the apple,” while bringing Burnt 
Norton and Eden together with 
Calvary and Little Gidding in the 
image of “the children in the apple- 
tree.” 
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In THE LAST forty years Mr. Eliot 
has been described as both a Classi- 
cist and a Romantic — titles that 
have been bestowed by critics of dif- 
ferent generations. Yet the garland 
that the young would bring today 
would best be worn by a Poet of 
Love. Against the increased mech- 
anization of the world he has made 
verbal the thoughts of many in his 
insistence that: 


all shall be well 


And all manner of thing shall be well. 


For in his view no thing is ever too 
small not to matter—pbe it the 
child’s cry raised in protest against 
the triumphal battalions on the 
march; the angel spreading its 
wings over the Christmas tree; or 
the goldfish swimming round the 
prickly pear. No voice, cry or pro- 
test is ever wholly lost. Sometimes 
when everything is black and over- 
cast and the odds are a hundred to 
one, men are fond of consoling 
themselves with the knowledge that 
there is just a cat’s chance that 
things may grow better. As a cat is 
“an instrument for children to 
learn benevolence upon,” so in turn 
children are instruments. . . . The 
argument comes full cycle. For to 
poets, children have always served 
as symbols of hope, redemption and 
resurrection; even before they are 
born they unconsciously celebrate 
them in their verses when they hail 
the future. But the state is transi- 
tional since the time arrives when 
the future becomes the present and 
“here and now cease to matter”; 
and at that moment the journey of 
the Magi ceases to be symbolic and 
becomes the universal experience of 
all men. 





A New College 
for a 


United Europe 


by Daniel M. Madden 


Founded by a Capuchin, this smallest of all 
European colleges trains an elite to staff the Common Market 
and other European unity projects. 


Tue FIRST OF January marked more than the start of a new 
year for the people of Europe. More importantly, it meant 
the beginning of a new era in co-operation among nations 
which, two decades ago, were enemies. On that date, six 
European governments—France, Italy, Western Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg—launched what 
is known as the Common Market, a spectacular effort to 
make a better future for their citizens by working together. 

Since the coup d’état in Czechoslovakia in the spring of 
1948 and the subsequent dropping of the Iron Curtain across 
the middle of Europe, Western statesmen have looked upon 
European unity as the one sure guarantee of political, eco- 
nomic and military security. The mutual co-operation of 
Europe’s peoples was the constant, prayerful hope of the 
late Pius XII. 

While the statesmen have been busy working out agree- 
ments leading to the unity of European nations, a small 
school in Belgium’s medieval city of Bruges has been active 
on the educational level. Although it is the smallest insti- 
tution of higher learning on the Continent, the College of 
Europe has been making a contribution to European unity 
far out of proportion to its size. 

For the past ten years, the College of Europe has been 
training young men and women to take active, intelligent 
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roles in unifying Europe’s diverse 
cultures and histories. Its gradu- 
ates — forty each year — have be- 
come Europe’s new Four Hundred. 
Representing a variety of nationali- 
ties, they now speak with one ac- 
cent—a European one. 

The international organizations, 
on which Europe’s unity is being 
built, automatically seek out these 
graduates. Their job assignments 
point up the stepping stones used 
by the nations of Europe to forget 
traditional fears and _ prejudices, 
and to put their hopes and dreams 
into a common pot. 

A score of College of Europe 
graduates are employed at the 
Common Market headquarters in 
Brussels; a half dozen others are 
with Euratom, the intra-European 
agency formed to stimulate Eu- 
rope’s industrial growth through 
the development and peaceful use 
of nuclear energy; fifteen are with 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity in Luxembourg; a dozen 
are in Strasbourg at the Council of 
Europe, the 15-nation consultative 
assembly called the “European Par- 
liament.” Some are working with 
the Organization for European Co- 
operation, UNESCO and various 
European agencies of the United 
Nations. Others have gone on to 
jobs in foreign offices, non-govern- 
mental international organizations, 
and communications media. 


Tue ECONOMIC unification of the 
six European nations launching 
their Common Market is to be ac- 
complished in stages, with customs 
barriers and frontier formalities be- 
ing progressively reduced year by 
year. These nations have pledged 
to permit the free passage of peo- 
ple, goods, ideas and capital from 
one member nation to any of the 
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The College of Europe was established 
at Bruges in 1948 under the administrative 
direction of Father Anthony Verlaye. En- 
rolled students must be university gradu- 
ates. The Common Market, Euratom, 
the European Steel and Coal Community, 
UNESCO and other international organiza- 
tions employ its graduates who are trained 
in technical and political science with a 
main stress on Christian spirit. Mr. Mad- 
den’s travel articles have appeared in The 
N. Y. Times, Catholic Digest, etc. 





others by the early 1970’s. Along 
the line, other countries in Western 
Europe are expected to join the 
Common Market. 

As European unity takes shape 
in the years ahead, College of Eu- 
rope graduates will be moving into 
increasingly vital roles. None of 
them minimizes the obstacles en 
route. The Common Market, once 
it is a full-blown reality, will mean 
establishment of a new economic 
giant. Even if, as is unlikely, no 
other nations join the “original 
six,” it will have 165 million people 
within its borders, plus many mil- 
lions of people living in the over- 
seas territories of the founding 
members. 


A NATIVE OF Rome, now on the 
Common Market staff in Brussels, 
told me during a recent visit some 
of the practical things he had 
learned about European unity dur- 
ing his school days at the college. 
The common basis for co-operation 
among European nations cannot be 
language, my Roman friend ob- 
served, because the French do not 
want to speak German and the Ger- 
mans will not give up their lan- 
guage. Nor can one nationality 
bring all the peoples together be- 
cause there are so many national 
groups involved. 

Even a small nation, like Bel- 
gium, has two totally separate eth- 
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nic groups—the Flemish and the 
French-speaking Walloons. In each 
country, large or small, there are 
minority ethnic groups, like the 
Basques and Catalans in southern 
France, and the Frisians in Holland 
and Germany. More than a dozen 
nationalities are represented among 
the six Common Market nations. 

“A Christian spirit has to be the 
unifying element,” my friend went 
on to say. “And since Catholics are 
the largest community in the Eu- 
ropean area, they have the greatest 
responsibility.” 

During his one-year course at the 
College of Europe, the young Com- 
mon Market staff member was 
schooled in the technical problems 
which still have to be overcome if 
European co-operation is to hap- 
pen. 

His professors also warned him 
that unity of the European nations 
will not necessarily bring about a 
problem-free Utopia, but can pro- 
duce a new set of difficulties. He 
and the other students were urged 
to do some forward thinking, and 
be prepared to meet such problems 
head-on. Failure to solve these up- 
coming problems could force col- 
lapse of European co-operation. 


Ove MAJOR problem on the hori- 
zon is the mass migration expected 
to take place within the Common 


Market area once geographical 
frontiers have been eliminated. 
Hundreds of thousands of Euro- 
peans will move from one country 
to another in search of homes or 
jobs, or both. The lack of industry 
in Flanders, in western Belgium, 
will spur many job-seekers to head 
for northern France, which is at 
their doorstep. The surplus of 
housing in Belgium, on the other 
hand, will attract people from Hol- 
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land where the shortage of new 
homes is still so great that newly 
married couples have to move in 
with their families. 

Among the migrants of the fu- 
ture will be refugees from East Ger- 
many and other Communist-held 
lands, for whom the vast Common 
Market area will loom as the land 
of opportunity. Today, the absence 
of visas holds hundreds of thou- 
sands of these refugees in already 
crowded Western Germany. Like 
other residents of the Common 
Market countries, the refugees will 
be free to move around without any 
visas or other formalities. 

Students at the College of Eu- 
rope are aware that in mass migra- 
tions in the past, “foreigners” arriv- 
ing in a country not only had 
trouble getting jobs but sometimes 
found it was not so easy to become 
integrated in the local parish. Not 
infrequently, such new arrivals 
ceased to practice their faith. Ex- 
amples of successful ways for inte- 
grating immigrants into all phases 
of community life are being col- 
lected by graduates so that they 
can be used once again when the 
march of events calls for them. 


Ox THE ECONOMIC side, a bank of 
investments is being set up by the 
Common Market to help create job- 
giving industries in areas which will 
be the goal of many of the migrants 
of the future. Again, the past is a 
helpful guide to what industrializa- 
tion will mean in regions now un- 
der developed. 

But history no longer moves at 
its former leisurely pace. The in- 
dustrialization of Belgium and Hol- 
land, with the development of coal 
mines, was spread across the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of this one. A Dutch 
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priest, Monsignor John Poels, was 
prepared for the new influx of work- 
ers. He founded a network of Cath- 
olic social guilds in the coal-mining 
region of Holland. Miners in the 
Belgian province of Limburg, just 
across the border, were probably 
influenced by the Dutch priest’s 
work, too, because they remained 
in the Church. But in southern Bel- 
gium, in the coal-mining area 
known as the Borinage, spiritual 
care of the miners and their families 
was not on the same large scale as 
in Holland, and it was lost 
Church. 

The future 
will probably 
numbers of 


to the 


group of migrants 

also include large 
Communists, coming 
from France and Italy which have 
the largest and_best-organized 
Communist parties this side of the 
Iron Curtain. Their movement into 
countries, at present relatively free 
of Communists, can pose other 
problems to which College of Eu- 
rope graduates are also giving their 
attention. 

Meanwhile, a complementary 
agency of the Common Market, the 
Kuropean Community of Atomic 
Knergy, or Euratom, is growing up, 
and in the years ahead will be 
needing more and more employees 
with scientific training. My friend 
in the Common Market reminded 
me how important it is that the 
spiritual background of these nu- 
clear scientists be as strong as their 
technical one. “Otherwise,” he said, 
“we will only be putting a Western 
robot in front of a Soviet robot.” 


Mosr OF THE students at the Col- 
lege of Europe are Catholics, but 
other religions are represented as 
well. A recent graduate, for in- 
stance, was a member of the Wal- 
densian church, a small denomina- 
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tion established by Peter Waldo, a 
twelith-century French heretic. 
The sect has but 20,000 members. 

Yoshiko Sumida, whose Japanese 
name means “good daughter,” be- 
came a Catholic while studying at 
the college. Her conversion came 
about quite accidentally. One of 
her fellow students, a young Turk- 
ish woman who had been educated 
by the Sisters of Sion, visited the 
Carmelite cloister in Bruges one 
day. She rushed back to report that 
a Japanese Carmelite was tempo- 
rarily living at the convent, and 
suggested that it would be nice if 
Yoshiko dropped by to chat with 
her. The prospect of seeing one of 
her fellow countrymen behind a 
prison-like grille, even in a reli- 
gious cloister, did not suit the 
young Japanese girl, and she turn- 
ed down the proposal. Later, the 
Superior of the Carmelites sent a 
special invitation to her. 

This time, Yoshiko accepted, 
feeling that she could not refuse 
the request of someone in author- 
ity. She went—not once, but often. 
Before graduating in 1957, Yoshiko 
began taking lessons in Catholi- 
cism. Today she is employed in 
Brussels by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
the organization formed to seize the 
initiative from the Communists in 
the battle for the backing of Eu- 
rope’s labor movement. 


oo PATH TO THE College of Eu- 


rope can cover great distances. 
Thomas Kanza went there last year 
from his native Leopoldville in the 
selgian Congo. Now he is working 
at the Common Market headquart- 
ers. 

Hongor Oulanoff’s enrollment at 
the college in 1954 was in effect a 
stopover on an ever-westward jour- 
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ney which his ancestors began tak- 
ing eight centuries ago. He is a 
descendant of the Kalmuks, the 
horse-riding tribe of western China 
which roamed across Asia with 
Genghis Khan. When the Mongol 
leader moved into Russia in the 
thirteenth century, Oulanoff’s Kal- 
muk ancestors settled along the 
Volga. They stayed there till the 
Bolshevist revolution of 1917 forced 
them to flee west to Czechoslovakia. 
Oulanoff was born in Prague, but 
when the Communists seized power 
there, he moved further westward. 
Upon graduation from the College 
of Europe, he continued heading 
west, and is now at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Russian research center. 
There, his fluency in a half dozen 
languages, including Kalmuk, 
comes in handy. 


| THE BEGINNING, political 


refugees from Communist - held 
countries have been among each 
year’s students. A fourth of the 
first year’s class, for instance, was 
made up of refugees. Acceptance 
of refugees from Eastern Europe 
points up the conviction of college 
authorities that the Iron Curtain is 
only a temporary barrier and that 
all Europe should, and one day will, 
be considered as a single entity. 
Most of the refugee graduates go 
on to positions in which they can 
work for the collapse of the Iron 
Curtain. A half dozen, for exam- 
ple, are at Radio Free Europe 
which, from Munich, broadcasts to 
the people in the Communist-run 
countries. One Armenian - born 
graduate is employed in Frankfurt 
at the N.T.S., the anti-Communist 
organization of Russian solidarists. 
Like Nikolai Lenin, who master- 
minded the foundation of the Com- 
munist International from Switzer- 
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land, the Armenian graduate and 
his colleagues at N.T.S. are working 
—outside the borders of Russia— 
for the creation of a new social or- 
der in the land of the Soviets. Un- 
like Lenin’s, their philosophy close- 
ly follows papal encyclicals, and the 
Armenian often undertakes fasts of 
several days duration for the libera- 
tion of Russia. 


Srasmuane the establishment 
of the College of Europe was a Cap- 
uchin friar, of Bruges, named Fa- 
ther Anthony Verleye. He got the 
idea for the college after attending 
the Congress of Europe in The 
Hague in 1948. During the early 
years, he served as administrative 
director. He still has a hand in 
guiding activities by being on the 
executive committee. 

The college’s financing comes 
from the Common Market nations 
and from the town of Bruges. Other 
Western governments provide schol- 
arships for their citizens. 

Bruges’s background helps stu- 
dents understand the importance of 
international co-operation. In the 
Middle Ages, Bruges was a major 
European seaport and a thriving 
commercial center. It housed the 
world’s first stock exchange, and 
was the source of international 
maritime law. A _ Europe - wide 
swing to nationalism in the six- 
teenth century, coinciding with the 
growth of Protestantism, was one 
of the factors which paved the way 
for the decline of Bruges. States- 
men of the time used Protestant- 
ism as a cloak for covering national- 
ism. 

The students’ dormitory was 
built in the sixteenth century by 
Juan de Perralta, the Spanish bur- 
gomaster of the town. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow lived in the build- 
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ing when he wrote his poem about 
Bruges. Street names still carry 
their medieval designations—Street 
of the Spaniards, English Street, 
Street of the Scottish Women. 

Students enrolling in the College 
of Europe must be university grad- 
uates and no more than 30 years 
old. 

Subjects studied range from the 
Italian fruit and vegetable industry 
to the Communists’ attitude on 
trade unions; from automation to 
the problems of minority groups in 
Europe; from regional variations of 
European art in the Middle Ages to 
trends in contemporary European 
literature. 


As A REMINDER of Europe’s past 
and its potential for tomorrow, the 
college dedicates each year’s course 
to some distinguished European. 
These patrons have included Vir- 


gil, Old Rome’s celebrated poet; 
Jan Masaryk, the postwar Czecho- 
slovak hero; Erasmus, the Dutch 
scholar of the Middle Ages; and 
Henry the Navigator, the Portu- 
guese prince of the fifteenth cen- 
tury who spent his life directing 


exploratory voyages. The first 
year’s course, incidentally, began in 
1950 on October 12th, a historic 
date in the life of another explorer. 

On their annual field trips, stu- 
dents always visit Berlin where 
they can see the sharp contrasts in 
life under Communism and the free 
world’s way of life. Father Anthony 
makes these trips with the students. 
One visit to East Berlin a few years 
ago went particularly well although 
the priest had been warned in ad- 
vance about possible trouble. In- 
stead of difficulties, he found that 
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the Russian soldiers saluted him 
and the students everywhere, and 
caused no problems. Only when he 
had returned to the safety of West 
Berlin did he realize the reason for 
the deferential treatment. For the 
visit, he had worn a black clerical 
suit instead of his brown Capuchin 
robe. The combination of long 
beard and black suit prompted the 
Soviet soldiers to mistake him for 
one of the few remaining Russian 
Orthodox priests, making a propa- 
ganda tour of East Berlin at the 
time. 


Avounces with the Pope are also 
scheduled each year. The one in 
1953 underlined the interest of Pius 
XII in Europe’s unity. The audi- 
ence had been arranged for the 
Easter vacation period but in the 
meanwhile, His Holiness had be- 
come seriously ill. When Father 
Anthony and the students arrived, 
they were told the Pope would be- 
stow his blessing on them, but 
nothing more. They would not be 
permitted to address him or even 
kiss his ring, because of his grave 
illness. 

His Holiness apparently had not 
heard about all this. He spoke to 
them for twenty minutes, empha- 
sizing that Europe’s unity should 
not only be political and economic 
but should go deeper than that, 
reaching into the souls of men. 

A Western diplomat visiting the 
College of Europe recently re- 
marked: “Each generation looks to 
its youth. We who are looking for- 
ward to European unity are more 
fortunate than our ancestors. We 
have a trained body of young peo- 
ple to lead the way.” 








THE ISSUES 
WHICH DIVIDE US 


by Robert McAfee Brown 





This is the third in a series of articles dealing with 
religion in American life. 





The author, Robert McAfee Brown, teaches syste- 
matic theology and the philosophy of religion at Union. 
Theological Seminary in New York, and is on the edi- 
torial board of Christianity and Crisis. In this article 
he examines the Protestant belief that the Catholic 
Church advocates religious freedom only so long as 


Catholics remain a minority in a country. 
This article is an excerpt from the new book 


American Catholics: 


A Protestant-Jewish View, 


edited by Philip Sharper (Copyright, 1959, Sheed and 
Ward, New York). 





Waar Lies behind the fears of 
many Protestants about Catholics 
in public office? They fear a situa- 
tion where Catholics are in control 
because of what has happened to 
Protestant rights where Catholics 
are in control, and they therefore 
feel that one way to avoid such hap- 
penings is to keep Catholics out of 
elective office. The fear is that such 
persons will either “take orders” 
from the Church, or give such pref- 
erential treatment to the Catholic 
Church that other groups will grad- 
ually find their rights diminishing 
to the vanishing point. Or they op- 
pose such measures as federal aid 
to parochial schools on the theory 
that if this privilege is extended to 
the Catholic Church, other privi- 
leges will be demanded in the fu- 
ture, and that the place to draw the 
line is here and now, while Protes- 


tants still have political maneuver- 
ability and before they lose it in re- 
strictive legislation against them. 
That there is restrictive legislation 
against them in other countries 
dominated by Roman Catholicism 
is a fact, and a fact that makes 
them uneasy. ‘They do not want it 
to happen here. 

I happen to feel that the fears 
behind this “camel’s nose” argu- 
ment are somewhat exaggerated 
and that they are often not very po- 
litically astute. To isolate one is- 
sue, such as a candidate’s religious 
affiliation, and make that the only 
issue on which to base one’s vote, 
seems to me to be political naiveté. 
A man’s total voting record, par- 
ticularly in such crucial areas as 
civil rights and foreign aid, is cer- 
tainly a more significant index of 
his right to elective office. 
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I believe that the above para- 
graphs accurately represent the 
concerns of many non-Catholics. Be- 
cause they see non-Catholic minori- 
ties restricted and even persecuted 
in predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries, they cannot help asking them- 
selves, “What if Catholicism were 
predominant here? Would the same 
thing happen?” And the inferences 
they draw from the available data 
are not such as to assuage their 
fears. 


Waar ARE the presuppositions be- 
hind the “What if... ?” concern? 
One of the most important of them 
is the notion that Catholicism is a 
kind of monolithic structure. In its 
crudest form, this image of the 
Church suggests that the hierarchy 
has a uniform opinion on absolutely 
everything and that the laity be- 
lieve and do whatever the hierarchy 
tells them to believe and do about 


absolutely everything. Every Cath- 
olic is a part of this structure, usu- 
ally called a “power structure,” and 
will in no way deviate from what 
he is told to do. 


The Catholic reader, after his 
initial response of incredulous 
laughter, should still be able to un- 
derstand why such an image can 
emerge. The Catholic Church does 
have absolute uniformity on mat- 
ters of faith and morals; its dogmas 
will not and could not change. And 
what the outsider often does is to 
read this fact into all the rest of 
the life of the Church, and assume 
that raising money by bingo parties 
is as much a part of the eternal 
structure of Catholicism as is belief 
in the Trinity. The fact is, of 
course, that there is no Catholic 
“party line” on most complicated 
and tangled issues of, say, interna- 
tional politics, even though there is 
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uniformity of opinion about the 
Dogma of the Assumption. There 
is no “Catholic vote” any more, if 
there ever was. Catholics remain as 
sharply divided as any other group 
of Americans on such matters as 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Harry 
S. Truman and the Republican 
Party platform. 

It is important, therefore, for in- 
formed Catholics and Protestants 
alike to help combat the prevalent 
notion of the completely monolithic 
structure of American Catholicism. 


r 

To DISPOSE of this problem, how. 
ever, is not thereby to dispose 
of the “What if . .. ?” concern. 
The “monolith” image has been 
cited and dismissed simply to 
make possible a more reflective 
discussion of the question which re- 
places it, and goes something like 
this: Since (except on matters of 
faith and morals) Catholics do have 
many differences of opinion, who 
really speaks for Catholicism on 
such crucial issues as toleration, 
minority rights, and the relation- 
ship of church and state? 

To get the issues quite clearly 
before us, here is a statement from 
the official publication of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Rome, La Civilita 
Cattolica. It presents a Catholic in- 
terpretation of the meaning of reli- 
gious freedom. The statement was 
published ten years ago. I have 
since seen it reproduced in at least 
half a dozen Protestant books and 
twice as many Protestant articles, 
all of which subjoin appropriately 
Protestant comments: 


. . . The Roman Catholic Church, con- 
vinced, through its divine prerogatives, of 
being the only true church, must de- 
mand the right to freedom for herself 
alone, because such a right can only be 
possessed by truth, never by error. As 
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to other religions, the church will cer- 
tainly never draw the sword, but she 
will require that by legitimate means 
they shall not be allowed to propagate 
false doctrine. Consequently, in a state 
where the majority of the people are 
Catholic, the Church will require that 
legal existence be denied to error, and 
that if religious minorities actually exist, 
they shall have only a de facto existence, 
without opportunity to spread their be- 
liefs. If, however, actual circumstances, 
either due to government hostility or the 
strength of the dissenting groups, makes 
the complete application of this principle 
impossible, then the [Catholic] Church 
will require for herself all possible con- 
cessions, limiting herself to accept, as a 
minor evil, the de jure toleration of other 
forms of worship. In some countries, 
Catholics will be obliged to ask full reli- 
gious freedom for all, resigned at being 
forced to cohabitate where they alone 
should rightfully be allowed to live... . 


" 
I IVE YEARS later the same kind of 
position was upheld by Cardinal Ot- 
taviani, and the Vatican found 
nothing in his comments to which 
to take exception. To the average 
Protestant, this all means in effect 
that the Catholic Church advocates 
religious freedom when it is in the 
minority, but practices religious dis- 
crimination when it is in the over- 
whelming majority. 

If it should be urged that these 
statements are simply Italian ones, 
and that (a) American Catholics do 
not think this way, and (b) that 
the American Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of religion, the Protes- 
tant is ready with the famous Amer- 
ican “Ryan and Boland” quotation, 
which is a kind of tired staple for 
discussion of this sort, but none the 
less relevant to Protestant concerns. 
It goes in part: 


. .. Suppose that the constitutional ob- 
stacle to proscription of non-Catholics 
has been legitimately removed and they 
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themselves have become numerically in- 
significant: what then would be the 
proper course of action for a Catholic 
State? Apparently, the latter State could 
logically tolerate only such religious ac- 
tivities as were confined to the members 
of the dissenting group. It could not per- 
mit them to carry on general propaganda 
nor accord their organization certain 
privileges that had formerly been ex- 
tended to all religious corporations, for 
example, exemption from taxation. .. . 
Catholic Principles of Politics (Mac- 
millan), John A. Ryan and Francis J. 
Boland. 


This, I must insist, is the image of 
Catholicism which the average non- 
Catholic has. And it is far from a 
comfortable image to behold. 
However, the whole point of the 
present discussion is that this is not 
the only thing that Catholicism 
says on the matter. There is an- 
other point of view, which not only 
expresses dissatisfaction with the 
“traditional” position outlined 
above, but tries in scholarly fashion 
to voice an alternative position 
which is not simply heterodox or 
“expedient.” Its leading exponent 
in this country is Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., and it has 
received popular articulation in 
such Catholic journals as The Com- 
monweal. It takes into considera- 
tion that what was proper for a 
feudal agrarian state, totally Cath- 
olic, may not be the proper position 
for a modern democratic state. The 
presupposition from which this new 
position would flow is expressed in 
the words of Leo XIII as cited in 
The Commonweal (August 3, 1953): 


It is the special property of human in- 
stitutions and laws, that there is nothing 
in them so holy and salutary but that 
custom may alter it, or time overthrow 
it, or social habits bring it to naught. So 
in the Church of God, in which change- 
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ableness of discipline is joined with ab- 
solute immutability of doctrine, it hap- 
pens not rarely that things which were 
once apposite and suitable become in the 
course of time out of date, or useless, or 
even harmful. 


Thus Father Murray could say of 
the “traditional” view, that “It is 
still entirely possible and legitimate 
for Catholics to doubt or dispute 
whether Cardinal Ottaviani’s dis- 
course represents the full, adequate 
and balanced doctrine of the 
church.” (Time, August 3, 1953). 


I, Is NOT within the scope of this 
discussion to outline Father Mur- 
ray’s alternative position on the re- 
lationship of church and state. It 
would be most instructive, however, 
not only to Protestants, but also to 
many Catholics, one suspects, to 
have a full statement of the position 
readily available. In order, how- 
ever, to give readers a basis for com- 
parison, a few main points of the 
position, are stated by Professor 
John C. Bennett in Christians and 
the State (Scribner, 1959): 


The Church in America has as a mat- 
ter of fact enjoyed greater freedom and 
scope for its witness and activities than 
it has in the Catholic states of the tradi- 
tional type. 

It is important to emphasize the rights 
of the state in its own sphere, the free- 
dom of the Church from state control, 
and the influence of Catholic citizens on 
the state. 

It is impossible to separate religious 
freedom from civil freedom and there 
can be no democracy if the freedom of 
the citizen is curtailed in religious mat- 
ters, for such curtailing can often take 
place as a means of silencing political 
dissent. 

Error does not have the same rights 
as truth, but persons in error, consciences 
in error, do have rights which should be 
respected by the Church and the State. 
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The Church should not demand that 
the state as the secular arm enforce the 
Church’s own decisions in regard to 
heresy. 

It does more harm than good to the 
Church for the state to use its power 
against non-Catholics. 


Now all this, as even the Catholic 
reader will see, is something else 
again. It represents a_ position 
which only the most rabid anti- 
Catholic could feel was inimical to 
his own religious liberty. But the 
question to be raised is this: Whom 
are we to believe? Are the new 
voices merely “tolerated” or do 
they stand a real chance of becom- 
ing dominant? As Will Herberg has 
put it in Catholicism in America 
(Harcourt, 1955): 


. . The question arises in the non- 
Catholic mind—and it must be recog- 
nized as a very disturbing question— 
whether the liberal, democratic pluralis- 
tic emphasis of Catholicism in America is 
for the Church a matter of basic princi- 
ple or merely a passing counsel of ex- 
pediency and necessity, motivated by its 
present minority status. . . . I am much 
impressed with the thinking of [Father 
Murray and Jacques Maritain], but do 
they speak for the Church? The violent 
opposition to Maritain in certain Cath- 
olic quarters is well known, and I myself 
have been warned on more than one oc- 
casion against the insidious influence of 
“Courtney Murrayism.” In short, what 
are the long-range purposes and inten- 
tions of the Church in these matters so 
central to the concern of every demo- 
cratic American? .. . 


I run into this same problem when- 
ever I talk to Protestant friends 
who have “fears” about Catholi- 
cism. If I cite The Commonweal or 
Father Murray or Jacques Mari- 
tain, I receive the comment, “Well, 
after all . . .” which being trans- 
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lated is, “Don’t you know that they 
don’t really speak for Catholicism? 
Didn’t you see what Cardinal So 
and So said the other day as he was 
getting into a helicopter?” 

Here, then, are the two positions 
which it seems to me a Protestant 
can take as he wrestles with the 
question, “Who really speaks for 
Catholicism on such crucial issues 
as toleration, minority rights, and 
the relationship of church and 
state?” 

One Protestant will say: When 
Catholicism is in a position of domi- 
nation, it uses its power to protect 
its own point of view and to sup- 
press other points of view. “Lib- 
eral” voices are tolerated only while 
it is expedient to tolerate them, but 
if they threaten to become too 
strong, they are themselves sup- 
pressed. This has been true in the 
past, and nothing leads me to be- 
lieve that the situation will change 
in the future. Therefore I must do 
everything I can to keep Roman 
Catholicism from becoming a domi- 
nant power in this country. There 
is impressive documentation for this 
position in James H. Nichols, De- 
mocracy and the Churches, (West- 
minister, 1951). Unfortunately the 
tone of much of Nichols’ writing is 
so harsh that many Catholics dis- 
miss him as a mere polemicist, 
rather than dealing thoroughly with 
the substantial character of his 
scholarship. 

But other Protestants may say 
(and the present writer would count 
himself among them): There are 
many things in Catholic history 
which cause me concern as I face 
the possibility of Catholicism be- 
coming the major force in America. 
But to draw uncritical inferences 
from the medieval Inquisition, or 
modern Spain, and apply them to 
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America is not necessarily valid. A 
survey of Catholic history also 
makes clear that Catholicism has 
had various attitudes toward, for 
example, the relationship of church 
and state. There are different at- 
titudes in Spain, Belgium, Ireland 
and the United States. We need 
not assume that the Spanish pat- 
tern will be the one adopted in 
America. How can I believe this? 
Simply because there are voices 
within American Catholicism which 
say so. There are not many such 
voices, to be sure, and they are not 
yet heard very clearly, but they are 
there. They acknowledge that we 
live in a pluralistic culture; they be- 
lieve in democracy as a political in- 
strument, and they are attempting 
a redefinition of the traditional 
church-state pattern. I believe that 
these voices can increase both in 
number and in influence, and that 
we must listen to them and believe 
that they are speaking in integrity. 
They will certainly have no chance 
for a real hearing as long as we re- 
fuse to listen to them, or insinuate 
that they do not mean what they 
say, or make our attacks on Ameri- 
can Catholicism so free-swinging 
and extreme that we force these 
voices to close ranks with the other 
voices that disturb us, as they all 
make common cause in defense of 
their Church. 


Tene 1s A further legitimate area 
of concern about American Cath- 
olicism which can be stated in this 
way: Protestants take no exception 
to the right of the Catholic Church 
to legislate for its own members 
about private and public morality, 
what books they should and should 
not read, what plays they should 
and should not see, what foods they 
should and should not eat. Cer- 
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tainly the Church has the right to 
lay down rules of conduct for its 
own people. No problem here. The 
problem is raised when Catholics 
attempt to enforce Catholic moral- 
ity on non-Catholics. 

To take a concrete example, the 
Catholic Church can insist that no 
Catholic practice birth control, and 
can define it as a sin. It is even fair 
enough for the Church to insist that 
Catholic doctors at public clinics re- 
frain from giving birth control in- 
formation to Catholic parents. But 
for Catholics to exert pressures to 
deny the right of a non-Catholic 
doctor to give contraceptive infor- 
mation to a non-Catholic mother, 
when the mother’s life would be en- 
dangered by another pregnancy (as 
has recently happened in New 


York), is to be attempting to im- 
pose Catholic practice on non-Cath- 
olics in a way which makes non- 
Catholics very fearful about the ul- 


timate intentions of Catholicism 
vis-a-vis those who stand outside it. 
One such incident as this, with all 
of the implications that the non- 
Catholic will draw (“If they try to 
impose their teaching on us now, 
what will it be like when they are 
numerically superior? . . .”), does 
more to destroy the possibility of 
Catholic-Protestant discussion than 
most Catholics can begin to im- 
agine. Such an incident makes it 
nearly impossible, as I have discov- 
ered, to get a sympathetic hearing 
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from a Protestant audience on the 
kinds of concerns with which this 
chapter is dealing. 

Or, to take another concrete— 
and controversial — example: con- 
sider the attempts to suppress Paul 
Blanshard’s books on Catholicism. 
One need not support the tone or 
the theses of his writings to realize 
that something important is at 
stake when Catholics are told not 
only not to buy the book (certainly 
their privilege) but also to boycott 
any bookstore which even stocks the 
book. Not only can this work a 
tremendous economic hardship on 
a bookseller in a predominantly 
Catholic neighborhood, but its im- 
plications for the free exchange of 
ideas in a democratic society are, to 
many Protestants, appalling. The 
best answer to Blanshard would ap- 
pear to be not a somewhat sophisti- 
cated form of book-burning but a 
clear-headed rebuttal of his charges. 
Attempts, however direct or indi- 
rect, to keep people who so desire 
from reading what he writes only 
serve to give more substance to cer- 
tain of his charges. 

These concerns seem to me the 
ones in which the most burning is- 
sues come into focus. And I suggest 
that in many of the local and par- 
ticularized conflicts about school 
busses or aid to parochial schools, 
one or another of these four issues 
will be found to be at the heart of 
the matter. 























THE LITTLE BROTHERS 


by René Voillaume 
Translated by Denis Gowlet 
| 


Wearing the ordinary clothes of the poor, they bring the love 
of Christ to tent-fraternities of nomads in the desert, to fisher- 
men, miners, factory-workers and even to prisoners. 


Camm DE FOUCAULD was a man 
whose only wish in life was to imi- 
tate as perfectly as possible the way 
Jesus lived His workman’s life at 
Nazareth. Of noble family, rich, 
and personally endowed with un- 
usual gifts of mind and heart, he 
seemed destined for an outstanding 
career. He even had a foretaste of 
such a career. 

Tired of the monotony of army 
life, he resigned his officer’s commis- 
sion and undertook in 1883 the ex- 


ploration of unknown Morocco, a 
land at that time closed to Chris- 
tians and foreigners. This journey, 
which he took at the risk of his life 
and disguised as a poor Jewish 
rabbi, was full of unforeseen turns 
of fortune. His exploit was at the 
time a major event for geographers. 
Charles de Foucauld became a ce- 
lebrity in Paris; meanwhile a cer- 
tain ennui de vivre kept mounting 
in his soul. Ever since the final 
years at college he had lost his 
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faith and already he had experi- 
enced all the thrills and pleasures 
life had to offer. He had retained a 
nostalgia for the desert and he was 
haunted by the memory of those 
prayers, so full of faith, he had seen 
Moslems make. Thus it was that, 
influenced by his cousin, Madame 
de Bondy, and under the direction 
of the Abbé Huvelin, he was con- 
verted. 


a 

Fea THIS mature man conversion 
immediately took the form of a 
powerful, unconditional love for the 
person of Jesus. For no apparent 
reason, but solely out of love’s com- 
pelling necessity, he felt impelled 
to imitate the life of Jesus, the 
worker of Nazareth. This need for 
poverty, for humble manual labor 
in silence and recollection led him 
to the Trappists. He asked to be 
sent to the poorest of their monas- 
teries located in Akbes, a barren 
spot in the mountains of northern 
Syria. 

One day his Abbot sent him to 
pray at the wake of a poor farm- 
laborer of the monastery who had 
died in a neighboring village. Upon 
entering the poor mud dwelling of 
this workman, Brother Charles was 
touched to the quick. If Jesus were 
alive now this is the kind of house 
he would live in and His social posi- 
tion would be equivalent to that of 
this laborer. After returning to the 
monastery he wrote in his note- 
book: “What a difference there is 
between that house and the monas- 
tery buildings. . . . I long for Naza- 
reth!” 

From that very moment, his de- 
cision was made: he had to found, 
with some companions, a congrega- 
tion which would imitate perfectly 
Jesus’ life at Nazareth. Even be- 
fore leaving the Trappists he began 
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This amazing community proposes to re- 
produce the life of Christ the Worker at 
Nazareth. They wear the same clothing as 
the poor and work at the same jobs. They 
do not engage in any organized apostolic 
work but they try to give men that precious 
good, the friendship of J.sus. Father René 
Voillaume founded the Little Brothers in 
1933. 





writing a rule for this community. 
It was simple: the living conditions 
of a poor Palestinian craftsman 
were to be raised to the spiritual 
dignity of a form of religious life 
through imitation of Jesus’ way of 
life at Nazareth by men who were 
consecrated by vows. The commu- 
nity would consist of small groups 
of religious so that the community 
would not assume more importance 
than a simple family or have greater 
needs than a family. Everything 
was to enable the fraternity and 
the life of the Little Brothers to be 
a perfect imitation of Jesus’ life at 
Nazareth: living quarters, clothes, 
food, type of work, social contacts. 


Derenen from his religious pro- 
fession, Brother Charles made a 
vow to live as a poor laborer. He 
lived like this two years at Naza- 
reth, working as a handyman for 
a convent of Poor Clares and spend- 
ing long hours on his knees in 
chapel for the sole purpose of con- 
templating in the Eucharist Jesus 
Whom he loved. De Foucauld could 
not be satisfied with an interior 
imitation of Jesus; he felt a com- 
pelling need of translating con- 
templation into external acts of imi- 
tation. For him this was purely and 
simply a necessity of love. 

For years he had fought against 
the idea of becoming a priest. His 
Trappist Abbot had asked him to 
begin his studies for the priesthood, 
and now that he was in Jerusalem 
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the Superior of the Poor Clares 
also began to urge him to become 
a priest. But he was afraid that, as 
a priest, he could not be free to live 
as a simple laborer and remain so- 
cially as well as materially poor. His 
real fear was that, once a priest, he 
could no longer lead the same life 
as Jesus did at Nazareth. 

He finally understood, however, 
that God was perhaps asking him to 
join these two things: the spiritual 
dignity of the priesthood and the 
social lowliness of a poor laborer. 
Once he grasped this, he consented 
to the priesthood. 

After ordination he went to Beni- 
Abbes, a desert oasis in southern 
Algeria near the Moroccan border, 
in order to found his first fraternity. 
He thought of the brothers to come, 
he provided for them in the seating 
plan of his chapel. He even built 
mud cells for thera, but none ap- 
peared and he remained alone till 
his death on December 1, 1916. He 
was assassinated at Tamanrasset by 
some nomadic raiders from Tripoli- 
tania after having spent ten years 
humbly sharing the life of the 
Tuareg tribes. This he did simply 
to imitate Jesus at Nazareth and 
out of friendship for these nomadic 
people. 


Waar A strange destiny for a 
founder of a community! He died 
alone, yet never did he waver in his 
belief that his mission was to found 
a new order in the Church. This he 
firmly believed: among the resolu- 
tions he made each year at the end 
of his retreat, this one keeps recur- 
ring: “I must work to establish the 
Little Brothers, that is my mission.” 
He persisted in his conviction that 
he did have the mission of founding 
the Little Brothers “by sanctifying 
myself, by immolating myself, per- 
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haps even by dying... .” At times 
he would say that a seed could not 
germinate before being buried in 
the ground, and he would add quite 
simply, “I have not yet died.” 

It was in 1933, more than fifteen 
years after his death, that the com- 
munities of his dreams saw the 
light of day. They had been pur- 
chased at the price of his death and 
of his unremitting hope. 


A: THIS writing there are approxi- 
mately 240 Little Brothers of Jesus 
living the life of Nazareth in groups 
of three or four. They are scattered 
throughout Europe, North Africa, 
the Middle East (in the Oriental 
churches), in Africa, Asia and 
South America—a total of 54 
houses. In addition the Little Sis- 
ters have over 200 houses through- 
out the world and number more 
than 750 members. There are al- 
ready brothers and sisters in all the 
rites of the Church and from most 
of the races of the world. 
Nevertheless these fraternities 
are very small: a few brothers or 
sisters living with the poor and 
working at the same jobs as the 
poor. In fact, one can hardly tell 
the houses of the fraternity from 
the other houses: there is only a 
small cross over the door bearing 
the two-word motto chosen by Fa- 
ther de Foucauld himself, “Jesus— 
Caritas.” The Little Brothers wear 
a religious habit only in chapel; the 
rest of the time they wear the ordi- 
nary clothes of the poor people of 
the country they live in—just as 
Jesus did in Nazareth. But they al- 
ways wear a visible sign of their 
consecration to Jesus, a badge 
showing a cross along with a heart, 
as symbol of love, in the center. 
The Little Brothers live by prefer- 
ence with men who, in one way or 
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another, are cut off from normal so- 
cial liie—for example, with nomads, 
pastoral populations, fishermen, 
truck-drivers, etc. 


rey 

I HEIRS IS a true religious life; they 
form a congregation whose rules 
have been approved by the Church. 
In each fraternity, even in the tent- 
fraternities of desert nomads, there 
is a small chapel with the Blessed 
Sacrament where the brothers make 
an hour’s adoration each day as well 
as periodic sessions of night adora- 
tion. Father de Foucauld wanted 
his Little Brothers to be “saviors” 
like Jesus, not through preaching 
but through prayer and the offering 
of their lives. The Little Brothers 
are truly consecrated to the Eu- 
charist even when they work deep 
down in a coal mine, or in a textile 
factory, or on the road as a truck- 
driver. The whole life’s work of a 
Little Brother consists in this: to 
work, to remain poor, to adore the 
Blessed Sacrament, to become the 
friend of poor people, and to live 
this life in their midst with no bar- 
riers or cloister, all for the sake of 
bearing witness. The Little Broth- 
ers do nothing other than that. 


‘Im QUESTION immediately comes 
to mind: but don’t they carry on 
any apostolate? What do the Little 
Brothers accomplish? Isn’t this way 
of life useless, since it refuses to en- 


gage in any organized apostolic 
work? Had we put this question to 
Father de Foucauld he would have 
looked at us with wide-eyed sur- 
prise and answered: “What’s the 
use of living like this? Why, none 
at all! It’s simply that love feels 
the need of imitating the one it 
loves. Why bother asking if there 
is any usefulness in this. Is one not 
allowed to love Jesus to the point 
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of feeling the need to share every- 
thing with Him? And how can we 
ask ourselves whether this serves 
any useful purpose? In itself it is 
a way of life that is absolutely dis- 
interested: it is a necessity of love 
and of the contemplative life. 
Therefore, what point is there in 
asking if it serves any useful pur- 
pose?” 

It is precisely because the Little 
Brothers have decided to live this 
life which to all appearances is not 
organized for any useful purpose 
that they thereby reveal that Jesus 
is still alive enough and active 
enough to draw men to this style of 
living friendship with Him. It is 
true that love does not serve any 
useful purpose except to be true to 
itself as love and, at the same time, 
to be the final goal of every human 
existence. That such love can have 
Jesus for its object is what the Lit- 
tle Brothers silently proclaim by 
their lives. 

But since this life is not cut off 
from men by any cloister it follows 
that love for Jesus ought to trans- 
form the Little Brothers into the 
friends of men: in simple fashion 
they give to poor men that precious 
good which friendship is, a friend- 
ship sealed with the friendship of 
Jesus. 


J ESUS LOVED prisoners. In fact His 
last friend on earth was a man con- 
demned to death, and He loved him 
to the point of bringing him to 
Paradise with Him. The Little 
Brothers and Little Sisters love 
prisoners; that is why some of them 
have chosen to live with them in 
prison, and the consecration of 
brothers and sisters to prisoners is 
perhaps what best makes intelli- 
gible the vocation of the fraternities. 
As a rule prisoners are men de- 
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spised by most people: after all they 
are condemned criminals, are they 
not? Nevertheless, we owe them 
Christ’s love. 

Now there are three ways of help- 
ing prisoners. The prison chaplain 
will visit them to comfort them, 
teach them the faith, bring them 
the sacraments, offer Mass in the 
prison chape’, and all this is a very 
great benefit. The social worker will 
visit prisoners in order to give them 
material help, keep in touch with 
their families and, when necessary, 
assist them. This too is salutary 
when it is done in a humble and 
brotherly spirit. But there is yet 
a third manner of loving prisoners: 
to love them as friends to the point 
of sharing their confinement with- 
out bringing them anything other 
than the reality of this friendly 
presence. For them it is an incom- 
parable blessing to feel that they 
are loved for their own sakes. 

Thus it is that in many prisons, 
in Switzerland, for example, as well 
as in France, Portugal, and Brazil 
certain Little Sisters and Little 
Brothers have obtained permission 
to be put in prison under the regu- 
lar prison schedule. They are 
treated and considered as real pris- 
oners and they share with the 
others all their hardships, work, and 
cares. The influence of such true 
friendship is a very great thing in a 
prison. And yet the Little Brother 
does nothing and brings nothing to 
the prisoners except his friendship, 
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and this he does by giving himself. 

It was to be expected that the 
Little Brothers and the Little Sis- 
ters would establish themselves in 
the beginning in very poor coun- 
tries and in sections where people 
are farthest away from Christian 
faith. But they have a place every- 
where, for in every country God 
can invite young men and women 
to become friends of Jesus to the 
point of leaving everything, even 
organized and official activities—be 
they charitable or apostolic—in or- 
der to live in a simple way a life of 
friendship with Jesus. 


W: FEEL sure that God will call 
young Americans to this form of 
contemplative life. Already the 
foundations of Brother Charles of 
Jesus are better known in the 
United States, and there are fra- 
ternities of Little Sisters in Chicago, 
Boston, Washington, and Alaska. 

God appoints for each age certain 
men to be His messengers. It was 
perhaps necessary for this century 
of technological conquest of the 
material universe, so apt to turn 
men’s interest away from the in- 
visible Kingdom of the Cross and 
from contemplation, to receive suc- 
cessive and similar messages from 
St. Thérése of the Child Jesus and 
from Brother Charles, both of 
whom chose to live humbly and 
alone as friends of Jesus, for no 
other motive than to be Jesus’ 
friends. 





Why send cards showing a deer in the snow 
or the Blessed Mother with wings when 
artistic, theologically-sound Catholic cards 


are now available? 


Christmas Cards 
With Soft-Sell 


by Diana Serra Cary 


‘ 
| — YEAR, as Christmas ap- 
proaches, American families sit 
down with sharpened pencils, and 
try to figure out anew some way in 
which the generous spirit of this 
holy season can be celebrated with- 
out dealing a mortal blow to the 
already harried budget. In many 
homes .. . even Catholic ones... 
the first thing to be sacrificed to 
this drive for economy is the Christ- 
mas card list. 

Why send out cards? After all 

. so goes the familiar argument 
... people only throw them in the 
wastebasket the day after Christ- 
mas anyway. And year after year 
we keep sending cards to former 
neighbors like Henry and Charlotte 
whom we never see anymore, and 
never correspond with except at 
Christmas time. Certainly we 
would save twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars a year if we simply cut out all 
this nonsense about Christmas 
cards, and used the money for an 
impressive gift for the boss, or some- 
thing practical for the family. 

Behind these fallacious argu- 
ments lie a great many hidden per- 


suaders. Such “decisions” do not 
reflect our own uninfluenced judg- 
ment, nor do we really arrive at the 
logical conclusions to which they 
lead, entirely on our own. They re- 
flect a definite trend .. . actually a 
powerful current, running against 
Catholic ideals . . . supported by 
groups who for various reasons wish 
to secularize all Christmas activi- 
ties. 

Some of these hucksters are quite 
willing to destroy or displace the 
religious basis for the feast in the 
process of gaining their ends. As a 
result, the spirit of Christian char- 
ity degenerates into a desperate 
economic race to keep up with the 
Joneses and Christmas itself is 
turned into a competitive struggle 
in which everyone tries to climb the 
perilous ladder of status-seeking 
through gift giving. The conscien- 
tious Christian feels he must escape 
the coils of this secular boa con- 
strictor. 


is ADDITION to these pressures on 
the religious aspects of the Christ- 


mas season, there are powerful 
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groups at work who deliberately 
strive through well organized cam- 
paigns each year, to eradicate all 
religious connotations from the holi- 
day. One such non-Christian or- 
ganization works to keep depart- 
ment stores from featuring such 
themes as the Holy Family, the 
Adoration of the Magi and the Visit 
of the Shepherds in their window 
displays, on the grounds that these 
are “offensive” to the non-Christian 
members of the community. They 
encourage civic planning groups to 
erect outdoor Santas and lighted 
trees in public squares, instead of 
the traditional Créche. Ironically 
enough, many Catholics who are 
alerted to this type of group pres- 
sure and are in the vanguard of 
“Keep Christ in Christmas” cam- 
paigns, are often the very ones who 
erroneously conclude that Christ- 
mas cards have no role to play in 
this struggle. They brand the send- 
ing of Christmas cards a pointless 
custom, if not a wholly unnecessary 
evil, an expense which would be 
better done away with. 

Perhaps one reason for our atti- 
tude toward “Season’s Greetings” 
is that the custom grew up in this 
country as part of a purely non- 
Catholic tradition. “Traditional” 
Christmas cards usually picture a 
farmhouse in the snow or the yule 
log and holly wreath of nineteenth- 
century Protestant England. It is 
now time to “baptize” this pleasant 
social custom and see in it a strong 
influence for good in the present 
battle to remind those around us 
that Christmas is Christ’s birth- 
day. 


Aawwe TWELVE YEARS ago several 
apostolic persons decided that the 
time was ripe for doing something 
constructive about religious greet- 
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By sending pagan cards at Christmas, a 
Christian is only defeating his own pur- 
poses and helping along the campaign to 
oust Christ from Christmas. The custom of 
sending Christmas greetings is however a 
good one that reflects the charity within the 
Mystical Body. Diane Serra Cary deplores 
maudlin, pietistic cards but commends the 
work of certain Catholic companies that are 
producing well-designed, modern, reverent 
cards with authentically Christian messages. 
The author is now doing free-lance and his- 
torical writing in Mexico but for seven 
years managed the Gift Shop in California's 
Santa Barbara Mission. 





ing cards for Christmas and other 
occasions. There were artists, busi- 
ness men, salespeople, shopkeepers, 
printers, nuns, priests and lay 
brothers in various religious orders, 
and, all working in their separate 
spheres launched a movement which 
has indirectly exerted a great influ- 
ence on the field of Christmas card 
design. But, sadly enough, their 
work and their continuing problems 
are practically unknown to the 
average Catholic card buyer. What 
are these problems? 

First of all, when these people set 
up their various card manufacturing 
firms, there was a dearth of reli- 
gious cards on the market. What 
there were usually featured ex- 
tremely old-fashioned designs or 
scriptural quotations from the King 
James Bible. Such cards breathed 
the spirit of another era than our 
own. Over the years, however, as 
well-designed and _ theologically 
sound Catholic cards became better 
known, the big secular card firms 
awoke to the realization that the 
national sale of strictly religious 
greeting cards of all types had 
soared 40 per cent in a decade! 
Quickly these giants of the industry 
determined to get in on the trend, 
and they added an “inspirational” 
or “devotional” album to those 
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which they already had provided 
card shoppers. 

The Catholic men and women 
who had set out to re-Christianize 
the Christmas feast through the 
medium of better cards now face 
stiff competition all along the line 
from big firms like Hallmark, Gib- 
son and Norcross. Such companies 
provide the shopkeeper with free 
card racks, and attractive window 
displays with a seasonal motif. The 
average shopkeeper welcomes such 
promotional aids, and is quite willing 
to agree to carry such firm’s prod- 
ucts exclusively in exchange for 
these eye-catching, work-saving dis- 
plays. It is difficult if not downright 
impossible for a small Catholic card 
company to get a foot in the door 
of such shops. The best that can be 
hoped for is that the owner will 
permit the little Catholic firm to 
submit an album of sample cards 
from which shoppers will make their 
selection in the busy weeks before 
Christmas. To produce these al- 
bums, with their personalized im- 
printed cards handsomely mounted 
on costly paper, and with their at- 
tractive covers, is an expensive 
operation. But in the competitive 
struggle to capture the shoppers’ 
attention such techniques are in- 
dispensible. 


Aernnwusx speaking, the cards 
such as those produced by secular 
firms like California Artists Guild 
and American Artists are outstand- 
ing. The cost of high-grade papers, 
fine color reproductions from the 
originals, done to order by some of 
the best commercial artists in the 
country, superb boxing and popular 
prices are all easily borne by such 
top-flight firms. The volume of 
cards they can afford to produce 
at one printing reduces the cost 
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per card to a fraction of what a 
smaller press-run would be. But 
this massive secular invasion of the 
field which the Catholic companies 
created has dealt heavy blows to 
these companies. They rely solely 
upon the loyalty and support of the 
Catholic card-buying public. Their 
product is, from a technical stand- 
point the equal of the secular firms, 
and theologically and liturgically- 
speaking, far superior. Their prices 
are equal to those of the competi- 
tion, but it means they make less 
profit per card sold than the secular 
firms because they usually must 
print in smaller runs. 


As INVARIABLY happens when a 
secular mentality plunges into the 
field of religion, the purity of doc- 
trine suffers. Art directors of secu- 
lar firms are not concerned about 
the “message” of their product. 
They simply require that their art- 
ists turn out designs that appeal to 
the emotional and sentimental well- 
springs of religious people. And as 
a result, see what they have done to 
theology! 

I have seen cards in the “reli- 
gious” albums of these firms that 
bear such titles as “Nature’s Cathe- 
dral” and feature a deer standing in 
the snow under trees whose bare 
limbs simulate a Gothic arch. The 
Blessed Mother is portrayed with 
wings and called “Angelic Ma- 
donna,” showered with stars and 
entitled “Starlight Madonna.” The 
ultimate horror of this type of mix- 
ing the sublime and the ridiculous 
was an Easter card that showed 
“Bugs” Bunny in a stained glass 
window! Of course, the subjects 
that sell the fastest are the piously 
pantheistic designs which take the 
real meaning out religion and leave 
only the hollow, sentimental shell. 
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W une SUCH absurdities continue 
to sell (Many are bought by Cath- 
olics!) several excellent Catholic 
artists turn out beautiful card de- 
signs for Catholic firms. One thinks 
immediately of Harold Berliner of 
Nevada City, California. Berliner 
started his apostolic card firm in 
1946, with an antique press and a 
steady, although small income from 
his law practice. Gradually his out- 
put of handsome, liturgical cards 
for every occasion has grown .. . so 
too has his family. When I last 
heard, two years ago, he and his 
wife already had eight youngsters. 
The best Catholic artists supply 
Berliner with his designs, and yet 
for all his apparent success, the 
competition from secular card firms 
and the general apathy and un- 
awareness of Catholic card buyers 
makes his business an always pre- 
carious struggle to stay in the mar- 
ketplace. 

In the early 1950’s Carillon 
Press was launched by Catherine 
Buelher, long an active member in 
the liturgical art apostolate. Each 
year she brings out a modest, but 
attractive group of cards. These are 
placed in the better gift shops 
through the efforts of dedicated 
Catholic salespeople who take to 
the road to engage in the often 
fruitless battle to win over even 
Catholic shops to the idea of dis- 
playing cards with a modern, fresh 
approach. 


Nor EVERY CATHOLIC was ready to 
make the artistic leap from the 
more conservative designs of Bar- 
ton-Cotton and Stanley to Carillon 
and Berliner and McGinnis with 


their strong liturgical styles. So 
in 1951 Serrana Greeting Cards en- 
tered the field,and produced twenty 
to thirty new designs each year, 
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with a special accent on our Ameri- 
can Catholic heritage as exemplified 
in various “Madonnas of the Amer- 
icas” and famous Spanish mission 
churches. They also introduced 
special occasion cards featuring pa- 
tron saints of the professions. One 
might send a friend a bon voyage 
card featuring a smart design of 
Saint Christopher, with a brief biog- 
raphy of the saint inside. A non- 
Catholic actor could receive a con- 
gratulatory card on opening night 
and discover Saint Genesius is the 
patron of his profession, and a little 
story inside explaining why. The 
material success of such unusual 
Catholic card ideas is limited per- 
haps, but still they invade the plush 
smart-shop market in an effective 
manner, and serve as a “bridge” 
between the very conventional card 
and the ultra-modern. 

Every year for the past five or six 
years, the Trappist monks and the 
Benedictines of Conception Abbey 
have turned out a series of stunning 
liturgical designs, and the proceeds 
from their sale goes into improving 
the line and supporting the work of 
their orders. 


| OF THESE card companies... 
not a complete list by any means 
. . . are owned and operated by 
Catholics, and, in the case of lay 
people, they depend solely for their 
continuing existence upon the sup- 
port and encouragement of Catholic 
card buyers like you and me. They 
do not consider our patronage a 
charity, for what they produce is 
for us, and in keeping with the true 
spirit of the Christmas feast and in 
the great artistic tradition of the 
Church. These people have sacri- 
ficed, and are still sacrificing, secur- 
ity, peace of mind, comforts and 
even many of the necessities of life 
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to stay in the business of providing 
Catholics like ourselves with first 
rate cards. Catholic book and gift 
shops who stock these cards are also 
in business to serve us, and they de- 
pend upon our patronage. It is a 
sad thing for them to see their own 
customers going into the big depart- 
ment stores to make their Christ- 
mas card selection, while open on 
their own shelves are the albums of 
the leading Catholic card manu- 
facturers! I know one family who 
own and operate such a shop on the 
West Coast. They welcomed their 
ninth child last January, and yet 
they continue to stay in business 

. not because it provides them 
with a comfortable living, which it 
does not . . . but because they feel 
they are keeping aloft the embat- 
tled banners of Christian ideals in a 
secular field. 


Lex EVERYTHING else in our plu- 
ralistic society, greeting cards can 
work for or against the cause of 


Christ in the marketplace. Since 
there are so many influences at work 
to secularize their function, they 
cannot be regarded as a matter of 
indifference. Not only do we pro- 
mote the work of the Catholic firms 
by buying their selections, but we 
make the act of sending a Christ- 
mas greeting a Christian instead of 
a purely pagan action. Our card 
should reflect our faith, and at the 
highest possible artistic level. 

Our choice of card should also be 
aimed at the person to whom we are 
sending it. If my friend is a svelte 
young pagan woman whose home is 
the last gasp in modern decor, and 
whose clothes are expensive and in 
exquisite taste, I certainly cannot 
afford to send her the same kind of 
syrupy prayer-laden religious card 
I could send to my elderly Aunt 
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Bridget in Dublin! Her card must 
be smartly designed, and if it is, it 
can win from her a new respect, even 
admiration for the Catholic religion. 
Certainly one of the best family 
greetings we can send to a Catholic 
family is a card that includes a gift 
of masses and communions. There 
are many attractively designed 
cards to convey this truly Christian 
expression between two Catholic 
families separated in space but not 
in spirit. 


I MANUFACTURED and sold Catholic 
greeting cards for many years, and 
I learned at first hand the impor- 
tance of fitting the card to the per- 
son, especially when the intended 
recipient was a non-Catholic. I re- 
call particularly one friend of mine 
who was mildly interested in the 
Faith, but intellectually opposed to 
her concept of Catholicism. Read- 
ing books only increased her hos- 
tility, so I simply made a point 
every year of sending her a beauti- 
ful Christmas card that made an 
appeal to her artistic and emotional 
side, with a brief note touching 
lightly on the religious theme of the 
card. Ten years later I was visiting 
the city where she lived and tele- 
phoned her. Breathlessly she told 
me she was being baptized that 
very night! Of course it wasn’t only 
the Christmas cards, but I later 
learned that those cards provided 
one of several continuing influences 
over a ten year period that gradu- 
ally helped to win her respect for 
the Church against which her prej- 
udices had so thoroughly poisoned 
her. 


Ts YEAR, when you make out 
your Christmas card list, think more 
seriously than usual why you are 
sending each one. Think of Harold 
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Berliner as a friend and neighbor 
of yours, and reflect for a moment 
how wonderful it is that Trappist 
Monks and Benedictine artists still 
carry on... for you... the artistic 
traditions of the old monastic or- 
ders. And when you are ready to 
make your selection, go to a Cath- 
olic shop, if there is one in your 
town. If not, consult the advertise- 
ments in your Catholic magazines. 
Most of these firms are listed, to- 
gether with a description of this 
year’s selections. 


Reon all, don’t sacrifice your 
Christmas card list on the altar of 
a false economy. You may be able 
to afford only a five-cent card, but 
it can be a well-designed, truly 
Catholic five cents worth! Perhaps 
the cards will end up in the waste- 
basket, but many fine letters that 
changed lives with their inspiring 
message or wise counsel have also 
been thrown away after they had 
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accomplished their mission. So that 
is no argument against writing an 
important letter. For in sending 
our greetings and prayers to our 
brothers in the Mystical Body, we 
are causing the twentieth-century 
pagans to say of us what the first- 
century Romans said of the early 
Catholics: “See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” And when 
we select just the right sophisti- 
cated ... but liturgically sound... 
card for that sophisticated, but 
blindly prejudiced, non-Catholic 
friend we are practicing in a very 
special way the true Charity of 
Christ. 

This is the kind of Christmas giv- 
ing that Madison Avenue cannot 
comprehend or capitalize upon. It 
is what the hucksters would call the 
real soft-sell of Christmas, for, be- 
neath the simple act of sending our 
prayers and greetings across the 
miles, lies the whole secret of 
Christmas itself. 


Probes ged Magn ificat 


BY SISTER MARY COLUMBA, I.H.M. 


AGAINST the dark I need no dawn brave wings 
Whose flight is not so vast as my desire 

A canticle intense as light made fire 

Is freedom’s cadenced symbol now and flings 

To braver heights the song Our Lady sings. 

Its pain poised tones new spans of peace acquire, 
And rise for joyance a sky piercing spire, 

“For He who is mighty has done great things.” 


The bound alone are free; I know it so. 

My triple bonds make freedom triply strong 
In ordered strength a plainsong way I go, 
The singing way my Mother goes along. 
Matching my halting tones to hers I know 
Essential freedom is her living song. 
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Lively Letters to a Catholic Paper 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Twawry-rive years ago, the English Catholic weekly, the Catholic Herald, 
was established as a new-type Catholic weekly; and for all those years I 
have been associated with it. 

Obviously, this column, written for American readers, is not the place 
to recount a piece of British Catholic history, but it seems to me that the 
story raises journalistic questions relevant to Catholics generally. But, 
first, let me give a brief outline of what has happened. 

Twenty-five years ago, the British Catholic press was what is some- 
times called a “sacristy” press. That is to say it took little note of general 
world and social news, even though these might have considerable rele- 
vance to Catholic teaching, ideals and values. Oddly enough, an excep- 
tion in Britain was the old Catholic Herald, founded and edited toward 
the end of the nineteenth century by an Irishman, Charles Diamond. 
Charles Diamond, who had been an Irish nationalist M.P., established 
his paper to defend the Irish cause among the many Irishmen in Britain, 
but he ran into trouble over Irish politics and once got himself into gaol 
for writing an article called “Killing No Murder” when Sir Henry Wilson, 
recently retired from the post of chief of the Imperial General Staff, was 
assassinated (1922) in London. 

Toward the end of his life, Diamond realized that the causes for which 
he had founded the paper belonged to the past, and he made efforts to 
re-establish the policy of his paper as'a Catholic weekly aware of the 
international, national, philosophical and cultural problems that were fac- 
ing the Catholic Church in Britain. He gathered around him the best 
Catholic writers he could find, and in particular associated himself with 
the great Dominican Father Bede Jarrett. But it was too late. Diamond 
had made himself a good many enemies and critics, not least among the 
clergy, and his paper was dying. All this coincided with the aspirations 
of a little group of converts and others to establish a popular, yet serious, 
non-sacristy weekly for the renascent British Catholicism of the time. 


Rightly or wrongly, this group bought the old Irish Catholic Herald after 
Diamond’s death. 
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I say “rightly or wrongly” because 
the “new” Catholic Herald saddled 
itself with the dislikes and criti- 
cisms of the old paper, and it is a 
fact that to this day, twenty-five 
years later, I still get letters taxing 
the present paper with its “Dia- 
mond” past. In some parishes we 
cannot sell it for that reason! 

What is interesting here is that 
though the “new” Catholic Herald 
was from the start a paper utterly 
different from Diamond’s paper, it 
did carry on his ideal that a real 
Catholic paper should not be con- 
tent to be an ecclesiastical bulletin, 
interlarded with clerical and pious 
gossip. It should not be what a 
very famous Jesuit described as a 
“tabloid with priests as chorus- 
girls.” 


a the “new” Catholic 
Herald established itself, and 
though its circulation falls far short 
of its “popular” rival, its actual in- 
fluence may well be greater. More- 
over I hope I am not boasting when 
I say that it has in the course of 
the years affected all our weekly 
Catholic press in that today they 
are all Catholic weeklies well aware 
of the truth that the Catholic can 
no longer live in a clerical or pious 
enclave on Sunday (when he buys 
his Catholic paper) and be undis- 
tinguishable from others in his busi- 
ness and life on weekdays. 

I hasten, of course, to add that 
the climate of the times during the 
last twenty-five years enormously 
helped us in our policy and influ- 
ence. In the days of Hitler, the 
Spanish war, the Communist threat, 
the second World War and its 
grave aftermath, it became impos- 
sible for any Catholic with any kind 
of mind to be unaware that his 
Catholic principles and values 
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This month we salute The Catholic Herald 
of London on its silver jubilee. The editor, 
Michael de la Bedoyere, here tells the story 
of its ups and downs. He raises the question 
of what happened to the Catholic literary 
revival of the 30’s and also the question of 
the value of the letter-page in a Catholic 
paper. We hereby nominate The Catholie 
Herald’s l\etter-page as the liveliest feature 
in the Catholic newspaper press. 





touched on history and world news 
in a vitally important way. 
So much for the general picture. 


Bur LOOKING back and fingering 
the twenty-four volumes of bound 
files of the paper, certain points of 
wider interest strike me very forci- 
bly. 

The first is the quite astonishing 
standard of the paper between 1934 
and 1939. Journalistically it looks 
a bit odd, and, after all, I started 
my journalistic career as editor! 
But the number and quality of the 
Catholic writers who served us in 
those days is something hardly to 
be believed. Let me list a few: 
G. K. Chesterton, Don Sturzo, Mar- 
tin D’Arcy, C. C. Martindale, 
Christopher Dawson, Robert Spe- 
aight, E. I. Watkin, W. R. Thomp- 
son, Algar Thorold, Professor A. A. 
Parker, Eric Gill, J. M. N. Jefferies, 
Bernard Wall, Osbert Burdett and 
Francis Burdett, Douglas Wood- 
ruff, Douglas Newton, Arnold Lunn, 
Reginald J. J. Watt, Abbot Hunter- 
Blair, W. R. Titterton, Owen Dud- 
ley, F. H. Drinkwater, Christopher 
Hollis, Charles Barry, Martin 
Dempsey, Archbishop Goodier, 
Thomas Gilby, Wilfred Rooke-Ley, 
and many others. 

What strikes one today about 
such a list? I hope I am not too 
much of a laudator temporis acti, 
but it is still the survivors of that 
generation who seem to remain the 
outstanding Catholic writers of to- 
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day in Britain, and there are too 
few new names to add to the list. 
My recollection is of a general 
movement of new thinking, writing, 
talking in Catholic circles to which 
there is no counterpart twenty-five 
years later. We have since discov- 
ered that the number of converts at 
that time was proportionately the 
highest in this century, the propor- 
tionate figures today being lower. 
Yet the paper was losing heavily in 
those days, and it was not until the 
war, when there was a great de- 
mand for English Catholic papers 
both among the troops and in cut- 
off Ireland, that we made both ends 
meet. 


Tue SECOND THING that strikes me 
is the great change which has come 
over Catholic interests generally. In 
the early days, the subjects of chief 
Catholic interest seemed to be so- 
cial and political—the Catholic 
Herald pioneer interest in the arts 
being something quite new and ex- 
ceptional. The social problem, stim- 
ulated by high unemployment and 
the challenge of Fascism and Naz- 
ism, was on everybody’s lips; and 
the Catholic Herald was privileged 
to have in the late Don Sturzo a 
regular and authoritative contribu- 
tor. The Spanish war, of course, 
divided the country, and the Cath- 
olic papers had truly pioneer work 
to do to present the Catholic case, 
while taking into account the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Basques. 
Today, the interest is far more 
spiritual and liturgical. It is as 
though there were a sense of gen- 
eral renovation in the Church. 
There is the lay apostolate. And 
there is an enriched and under- 
standing spirituality. I think I can 
say that the Catholic Herald antici- 
pated a good deal of this change, 
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for though it concerned itself with 
Catholic values in all aspects of na- 
tional and international life, it 
(oddly enough) gave more space to 
spiritual and liturgical questions 
than its more parochial contempo- 
raries. In fact, much of the liturgi- 
cal change that has come about Was 
under constant discussion in letters 
and articles in those days, and some 
of it was thought hazardous. 


‘Tm THIRD THING that strikes me is 
a rather sad one. We started the 
“new” Catholic Herald with very 
high hopes of establishing a Cath- 
olic journal of the highest standards 
and the widest range, compatible 
with popular presentation. We got 
off to an excellent start. Diamond’s 
Catholic Herald just after his death 
had dwindled to a diminutive circu- 
lation of a few thousand. We trebled 
this almost at once. And there we 
stuck. It was pretty clear that we 
had reached a good proportion of 
the Catholic “intelligentsia” and 
had made inroads among others, for 
example the workers, who were 
ready for a Catholic paper that 
made them think for themselves as 
Catholics. 

As I have said, the accident of 
war gave us our next break. But 
then came the early post-war period 
with a general “couldn’t care less” 
attitude and steadily rising costs. 
By now we were established and 
even accepted as one of the three 
Catholic weekly papers, though still 
fairly heavily under fire from the 
more conservative minds. More- 
over, our competitors had paid us 
the compliment of imitating many 
of our innovations. Yet we could 
not continue in business without a 
much higher circulation with its 
corresponding higher advertising 
revenue. There were only two prac- 
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tical choices: to wind up the experi- 
ment or to return in part at least to 
the “sacristy” type of paper with 
more local, parish and clerical news. 
We chose the latter course, and we 
have survived. In fact, the Catholic 
Herald is a bit of a balancing act, 
covering an extraordinarily wide 
range of interest and appeal from 
the highest to the by-no-means-so- 
high. It is probably true to say, 
also, that we have learnt the hard 
way to present serious questions in 
a more popular form. 


i I were asked to name the one 
feature which has done us the most 
good I would answer that it is the 
feature which has also brought us 
most criticism; the page of letters 
from readers. Here I shall blow my 
own personal trumpet. I insisted on 
the letters from the start. I have 
defended them throughout. I main- 
tain them today. I also believe that 


through the twenty-five years they 
have done more than anything else 
to set the Catholics of Great Brit- 
ain thinking and interesting them- 
selves personally in the questions 
that most affect us as live, apostolic- 


minded Catholics. I have never 
dared say this in print before, but I 
am getting older and I think it 
ought to be said. (Of course, I may 
be quite wrong, but I don’t think 
so). 

Writing letters to the newspaper 
is, of course, an old British tradi- 
tion, so it was never hard to stimu- 
late correspondence. And once the 
habit of doing the same about Cath- 
olic matters in a Catholic paper was 
formed, no week has passed without 
our having a large number of letters 
from which to select those most 
suitable for printing. As it happens, 
during the last month I suppose I 
have received over fifty letters a 
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week, of which we can 
(often cutting for length) about 
fifteen. I have to confess that I 
have to do a certain amount of doc- 
toring by which criticism is soft- 
ened. 


publish 


May HAVE felt that this corre- 
spondence page has done harm, and 
I would not deny that over the 
years one has made errors of judg- 
ment in selection. But the letters 
(which readers have always listed 
first in questionnaires asking for 
readers views about favorite fea- 
tures in the paper) have meant that 
thousands of Catholics each week 
have been stimuated to think for 
themselves about questions of the 
day (not by any means always ec- 
clesiastical or moral topics) and to 
take a personal interest in the work 
and progress of the Church. In 
them many reforms have been an- 
ticipated, and I like to remember 
that Catholic teaching tells us that 
the Holy Spirit is in the whole body 
of the Church, and that the au- 
thorities, when making decisions, 
take into account the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the body of the faith- 
ful. From the beginning until now 
there has rarely been a week when 
letters from priests have not been 
printed. 

And I have always tried to play 
fair in selection of letters when a 
long drawn-out argument is run- 
ning. I was amused to see in a very 
early issue the beginning of a cor- 
respondence on the causes of the 
“leakage” in Britain. The same 
subject has just been running for 
about the twentieth time in recent 
issues. But if the same topics re- 
turn, conditions and arguments 
vary. If we are to have an intelli- 
gent and apostolic laity—especially 
if we are to give expression to the 
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views of the “man-in-the-street,” 
the ordinary chap—then surely this 
is one of the best means. 


Tersem YEARS is a long time, 
and the paper founded in such 
hazardous conditions still appears. 
Happily, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it will not continue indefi- 
nitely. At any rate I have enjoyed 
every minute of work on it, and I 
can only hope that on the balance 
it has been a positive factor in the 
story of the Church in Britain. By 
taste, I should have preferred to be 
responsible for a serious review, but 
I have no doubt that for better or 
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for worse it is more important to 
reach, interest and stimulate the 
ordinary reader to be an active, 
alert and intelligently apostolic 
Catholic. 

I have written throughout as 
though I personally were responsi- 
ble for it all. That way saves space; 
but of course the work throughout 
has been shared by wonderful teams 
most of whom have made financial 
sacrifices to work in this co-opera- 
tive enterprise. I am glad to add 
right at the end that though readers 
in America are relatively very few, 
they are among the most enthusias- 
tic. 


Cocke Thaibee the _ 


BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 


THE branching cedar tree 


Bows down 


Over the créche 
In David’s town. 


Green needles 


Strew the stable-sod, 
And with green shoes 
The donkey’s shod. 


For Love is born; 

And at His Birth 
Hope’s springtime color 
Girds the earth 


Where kings and shepherds, 
Sheep and all, 

Kneel in the Starlight 

Of the stall. 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
for Christmas Giving 


Religion in America 
The Church and the Suburbs 
Andrew Greeley 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


This is a revealing and realistic study 
of the challenge of suburban life as it af- 
fects Catholics. Special emphasis on the 
responsibilities facing the individual, 
Church and community make the book a 
practical and much-needed source of help 
in understanding what is to be done to 
solve complex and thorny problems. 


Image of America Philosophy of History 

R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 

Viking. $4.50 

This penetrating study of American his- 
tory, highly acclaimed by the secular 
press, is the work of a Dominican scholar 
who sees the continuing American revolu- 
tion rooted in the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. 


Philosophy and Literature 
Modern Gloom and Christian Hope 


Hilda Graef 

Regnery. $3.50 

Hilda Graef, in her usual provocative 
manner, holds up the good news of the 
Gospel against the background of gloom 
found in modern writers such as Camus, 
Mauriac, Greene and Osborne. The treat- 
ment of novelist Francoise Sagan is spe- 
cially notable. 


Religion in America 


American Catholic Crossroads 
Walter Ong, S.J. 
Macmillan. $3.50 


Father Ong’s chief concern is whether 
Catholic theology and education can meet 
the onslaught of the secular revolution, 
and what influence American Catholicism 
will have in the political, social and spir- 
itual areas of U. S. life. He urges Cath- 
olics to do research and think in the 
thought patterns of the new scientific 
knowledge so they will be able to present 
the Incarnation in language the contempo- 
rary world will understand. 


We Are Now Catholics 
Karl Hardt, S.J., ed. 
Newman. $3.75 
Four convert-ministers from Lutheran- 

ism recount their spiritual odysseys toward 

the Catholic Faith. They found that in 
following Luther, they were inevitably 
drawn into the Catholic Church. 


Conversion Story 
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Religion and Science 
The Phenomenon of Man 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. 
Harper. $5.00 


To the question of who and what is man, 
the famous French scientist and paleon- 
tologist gives stimulating, original and 
sometimes startling > This French 
best seller is not to be missed by anyone 
interested in the conflicting claims of sci- 
ence and religion, the new approach to the 
problem of evolution and the future of 
man in a changing universe. 


Philosophy of History 


The Movement of World Revolution 
Christopher Dawson 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


A splendid, lucid analysis of the spir- 
itual and material forces inherent in the 
revolutionary movements (which stemmed 
from Europe) shaping the destiny of mod- 
ern man—especially in the crises arising 
in the conflict between East and West. 
The eminent British historian offers fresh 
insight, understanding and optimistic pre- 
dictions on the vital role Christian faith 
and humanism can assume in the difficult 
days ahead. 


Religion in America 
Faith and Understanding in America 
Gustave Weigel, S.J 
Macmillan. $3.75 


A collection of essays on the concept of 
religious truth, the growth of naturalism 
in modern thought, the present character 
of American Catholicism, the difficulties 
Catholics have in communicating with non- 
Catholics and the various aspects of 
Catholic-Protestant conflicts. Readers con- 
cerned with the mainsprings of contempo- 
rary Catholic thought will find Father 
Weigel’s perceptive analyses essential to 
understanding the issues at stake. 


The Catholic Spirit 
André Retif, S.J. 


Apologetics 


Hawthorn. $2.95 
Christianity and Money 
Jacques Leclercq 
Hawthorn. $2.95 


Father Retif’s luminous description of 
Catholicism presents it as Divine Love 
reaching out to transform all societies and 
traditions, never the property of a clique, 
a nation or a period. Father Leclercq’s 
volume is a superb historical and ethical 
study of Catholic teaching on wealth. 
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A Pearl to India 
Vincent Cronin 
Dutton. $4.50 

The inspiring story of an extraordinary 

Jesuit missionary to India whose trials 

and tribulations in his service to God made 

him one of the most unusual figures in the 
history of the Church. As an exponent of 

“missionary accommodation,” he was cen- 

turies ahead of his time in advocating the 

meeting of East and West through the 
adaptation of Christianity to native cul- 
ture. 


Biography 


The Hidden Face 
Ida F. Géerres 
Pantheon. $4.95 
This is a documented biography of the 

Little Flower revealing the humble (al- 

most humdrum) influences that shaped 

her personality, yet portraying her as a 

truly great saint. 


Biography 


Shaping the Christian Message 
Gerard S. Sloyan 
Macmillan. $5.00 


An excellent symposium of revolution- 
ary trends in the Catechetical field, with 
such experts as Fathers Weigel and Hofin- 
ger pointing out the values of past meth- 
ods, pitfalls of the medieval approach, 
present theological and scientific influences 
and the changing shape of future develop- 
ments. To see the “modern approach” at 
work in the Church today, the thoughtful 
Catholic will find this significant book in- 
valuable. 


Catechetics 


It Is Paul Who Writes 
Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 
Sheed & Ward. $4.50 


For a how-to-read-it-yourself course on 
St. Paul, via the Epistles and the Book of 
Acts, this is the ideal volume. The writ- 
ing team of Msgr. Knox and Father Cox 
presents a clear, enlightening synthesis of 
the material, along with a chronological 
arrangement of the actual text, leading the 
reader through a maze of information, in- 
terpretation and background data. Its com- 
mentary can be read independently; and 
the clear style makes the book a most wel- 
come volume. 


Scripture 


Psychology and Religion 

Counselling the Catholic: 
Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts 

George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 

Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $4.50 

This is a reliable guidebook for priests, 
teachers and specialists, a practical man- 
ual that combines the best current counsel- 
ling practice, modern psychology and 
sound religious principles. 
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Christ and the Christian 
Robert Gleason, S.J. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
The contemporary vocation to holiness 

requires that charity, humility and the 

traditional virtues be adapted to the spirit 
and needs of the time. Father Gleason 
shows this can be done with emphasis on 

Christ as the center of Christian life. 


Spirituality 


Above All a Shepherd Biography 
Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi 
Kenedy. $3.95 
An excellent interpretive biography of 

Pope John XXIII revealing the back- 
ground, education, development and 
achievements of the new Holy Father. The 
clear style and conscientious coverage of 
significant details contribute greatly to the 
absorbing interest of the narrative. 


Love or Constraint? Psychology and Education 

Marc Oraison, D.D., M.D. 

Kenedy. $3.75 

Father Oraison brings the fruitful re- 
sults of medical and theological training, 
as well as experience in child psychology 
and pastoral life, to an important study of 
problems in religious and psychological 
training of the young. Special attention is 
given to the need for a better psychologi- 
cal approach to religious education. 

This work, which deserves serious and 
thoughtful analysis, can be a source of 
a to priests, doctors or specialists in the 
eld. 


Catherine of Siena 
Igino Giordani 
Bruce. $3.75 
An absorbing biography of one of the 

most fascinating saints in the history of 

the Church during one of its most turbu- 
lent eras. The author, Vatican librarian 

and erudite scholar of history, draws a 

vivid portrait of a life that was “fire and 

blood.” The well-rounded analysis of this 

extraordinary woman indicates a keen un- 
derstanding of the humanity, saintliness 
and mysticism which she possessed and 


through which she exercised such pro- 
found influence. 


Biography 


American Catholics: Religion in America 
A Protestant-Jewish View 

Foreword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 

A unique and provocative picture of 
Catholics as others see them. Leading 
Protestant and Jewish thinkers, including 
Robert McAfee Brown, Martin Marty, 
Arthur Cohen, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Al- 
lyn Robinson and Stringfellow Barr, con- 
tribute to a vital discussion, marked by 
candor, good will and perception, on the 
influence of Catholics in American life 

y. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE NEGOTIATORS 

by Francis Walder 

McDowell, Obolensky. $3.50 
Diplomacy has seldom been so wittily 
scored upon in fiction than in this brief, 
deft novel. The Negotiators shows, in 
these pretended reminiscences of a nego- 
tiator, “the contract between the im- 
mense responsibility and the essential 
nimbleness of the negotiator.” The nar- 
rator, a representative of the King of 
France, in an attempt at treaty-making 
with the negotiators for the Huguenots, 
finds himself sharing the point of view 
of his opponents, sympathizing when 
they seem to be losing in the game, see- 
ing things altogether too much from 
their point of view. “Through absurdi- 
ties,” he declares, “we feel ourselves 
brothers.” 

The question he does not fully address 
himself to is this: to what extent are his 
opponents won over by him? Is all the 
cleverness, after all, on the one side? 
The narrator, who is a Catholic and the 
leading negotiator for his side (the side 
of Charles IX), is disconcerted when his 
cousin, a pretty countess who has been 
converted to Protestantism, turns up at 
the gardens of St. Germain. What is her 
role in the bargaining that is going on 
for the four strategic towns to be turned 
over to the Huguenot forces? Would she 
destroy the “extreme fragility” of the 
pact to be signed? When all is over, the 
narrator still wonders what the experi- 
ence has meant to him other than “an 
illustration of the multiple, shifting, wav- 
ering and ultimately tortuous character 
of the human mind.” 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE 

by Francois Mauriac 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
Questions of Precedence is a very early 
short novel by Francois Mauriac, one as 
deeply probing into the spiritual vacuum 
of materialistic lives as any he has writ- 
ten, and yet technically inferior to his 
best work. M. Mauriac always shows a 
tendency to become the omniscient es- 
sayist, the interrupter of his own story 
to lay down the law, a tendency some- 
what marked in this instance. 

The ridiculous pretensions of the Bor- 
deaux “aristocracy” of wine merchants 
are ticked off with malicious authority. 
A wine family, one understands, is in- 
finitely superior to an equally wealthy 
family who are, for example, not in wine 
but in lumber. The great wine families 
give Anglicized Christian names to their 
sons; hence, Harry Maucoudinat, Freddy 
Dupont, etc. It is Augustin, unkempt, 
brilliant, poetical, who sets up for Flor- 
ence and her brother, the narrator, the 
beginnings of a divine dissatisfaction 
with the comforts and assumptions of 
Bordeaux’s ultra-bourgeois world. Flor- 
ence will marry into a great wine fam- 
ily and betray her husband and be be- 
trayed by him before she comes to a 
glimmering of a realization of the values 
which Augustin (now a lay missionary 
in Africa) gave to her and her brother 
one hot and lazy summer when they all 
were young. The novel ends with the 
narrator’s asking a characteristic (for a 
character of Mauriac) question: “In 
what country parish, in what cell, dwells 
now the suffering saint who will lead 
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me to salvation?” As so often in Maur- 
iac’s work, the protagonist’s salvation 
lies somewhere just beyond the final 
page. 


UNLESS I MARRY 

by G. B. Stern 

Macmillan. $3.50 
This is the story of Zillah Collier, an 
English girl who joyously gains a family 
of half-brothers and half-sisters to 
mother. “Until I marry,” she often an- 
nounces, “I mean to adopt lots and lots 
of children.” And adopt she does, and 
helps to run the lives of her relatives 
and friends. Among them she builds up 
a legend of herself as talented, unselfish, 
fascinating and beloved. Yet, as we 
learn much later in the narrative, this 
fatal propensity for legend-building leads 
her charming half-brother Jackie, to 
whom she has become engaged, to desert 
her at the altar. 

From this blow she has apparently re- 
covered by the time her older half- 
brother Gethyn Dymond, returns to 


England from years of archaeological re- 


search abroad. Having surrounded her- 
self with a circle of admiring young men, 
she has faltered sufficiently in self-assur- 
ance to change her formerly gay assump- 
tion to “Unless I marry.” Geth refuses to 
be taken in by Zillah’s personality-girl 
act, and indeed proceeds to tear down 
what she had so carefully created. Quite 
plausibly Miss Stern defines the speed and 
extent of Zillach’s downfall, the legend 
of her charm and unselfishness exposed. 
How this tragic tangle builds to a be- 
lievable climax when Zillah gives her life 
to save Geth from a fire, points the moral 
which Geth at last sees, when he plans, 
at the novel’s end, to write a book restor- 
ing Zillah’s reputation among her dis- 
illusioned friends. The point he will 
make is simply that to such personalities 
as Zillah is given at least a gratitude to 
God for their life, a sense of their own 
lives’ importance, which even in imper- 
fect, self-centered forms can be seen to 
contain the germ of sanctity. Miss Stern 
writes with her usual zest and subtlety 
another of her rich “family” novels of 
articulate and complex people. 


THE PYX 

by John Buell 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
In a narrative of 174 pages which alter- 
nates between an account of a recent 
past and one of a progressing present, 
Mr. Buell writes a theological thriller of 
great impact. Although partly a story 
of detection, The Pyx uncovers events 
that led to, and continue to lead from the 
death of a beautiful young woman who 
fell or was pushed from a penthouse 
apartment in a fashionable Montreal 
street. 

A cab driver sees the body fall, and in 
the excitement which follows he makes 
off with a small gold “locket,” later dis- 
covered to be a pyx, which he found near 
the body. The detective assigned to the 
case slowly comes upon the baffling clues. 
The shifts to the past reveal that Eliza- 
beth Lucy, the victim, was a prostitute 
and a dope addict. The sense in which 
she was also a great heroine, and in a 
sense a martyr, should not be disclosed 
here, in fairness to the author. 

Diabolism and murder are involved, 
as the scene shifts from penthouse to 
convent hospital to Trappist monastery 
to death-haunted highway. At one point 
Henderson, the detective, muses on the 
fact, as he probes the mystery of Eliza- 
beth’s death, that he is a “stranger hired 
to be human enough to feel the tragedy 
of her ending.” The reader will share 
this feeling, for Mr. Buell never departs 
from good taste; neither does he com- 
promise or explain away evil. 


THE GREEK OF TOLEDO 

by Elizabeth Borton de Trevifio 

Crowell. $4.50 
This vivid fictional account of the life 
of El Greco represents a considerable 
imaginative feat. From the few facts 
known of the great Graeco-Spanish 
painter, Domenico Theotocopuli, Mrs. 
Trevifio has created a warm, human 
figure, and given us a credible explana- 
tion of many of the more enigmatic de- 
tails from a fascinating and significant 
life. With an artist’s touch she brings to 
life the bare outline of historical facts 
known about this man, born in Crete, 
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who, after study and work in Venice and 
Rome, lived out his days in Toledo, a 
contemporary of Saint Teresa, of Philip 
II, and of the seventeenth-century Inqui- 
sition. 

Not only is El Greco’s spiritual life, 
which must have been of as rare a qual- 
ity as Mrs. Trevino indicates, plausibly 
delineated; his domestic life, including 
his love for the mysterious Dona Jero- 
nima de las Cuevas, mentioned in his 
will as mother of his son; his friends, 
patrons, and above all his art, with its 
great originality and experimental meth- 
ods, are all woven into a novel which 
also contrives considerable plot and char- 
acter interest. These excellences combine 
with a colorful and convincing seven- 
teenth-century background in its edify- 
ing spirituality and repellent fanaticism 
(the Inquisition is quite objectively 
treated, it should be noted), to create an 
historical novel of considerably more 
than routine interest. 


THE ART OF LLEWELLYN JONES 

by Paul Hyde Bonner 

Scribner. $4.50 
“What a story! What a preposterous, un- 
believable fairy tale!” Authors should 
know better than to provide reviewers 
with such apt copy, but these musings 
(on p. 354) of Mr. Jones describe this 
whole farrago more pithily than any 
other words possibly could. Mr. Bonner’s 
plot—and he is always a man for elabor- 
ate concoctions—calls this time for his 
protagonist, the elegant Townsend Brit- 
ton, a wealthy career officer in the State 
Department, to “disappear” into the 
identity of Llewellyn Jones, small-town 
lawyer and midwestern type. His mo- 
tive: he is tired of being ‘“‘a Macbeth, the 
pliant, willing tool of an ambitious 
woman.” 

How to “disappear” and yet transfer 
your funds to your new identity (use 
Swiss banks), how to outguess the FBI 
(change your accent and style of cloth- 
ing), and how to obtain a passport for a 
non-existent person (forge a baptismal 
record)—these are some of the skills in 
which Mr. Bonner instructs. Less con- 
vincing are the hero’s discovery of how 
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to become a great painter in a matter 
of months, and how to seduce a very de- 
vout, young Irish-American girl. How 
to be shot at during a hunt by your own 
unwitting daughter is probably not in- 
tended as instructive. But Britton-Jones 
cannot deceive his wife as to his iden- 
tity, although he can plot the most sadis- 
tic revenge on her. At last our hero is 
no longer “trapped in a tribal compound 
within which the members performed an 
endless propitiary rite to the god Power.” 


DEATH IS SO KIND 

by Liam Redmond 

Devin-Adair. $3.75 
Joe Corcoran, the protagonist of this 
powerful Irish novel of suspense and vio- 
lence, lives in a half world of vanity, de- 
cayed idealism and brutality. Like the 
atmosphere in Liam O’Flaherty’s books, 
the surroundings here are bleak and 
grim. People are seen as “the same 
moronic faces”; when they leave a build- 
ing, they are “human animals” who are 
“vomited” out of it. 

The tone of this novel throughout is 
anti-clerical and denigrating of idealism 
and, indeed, of human dignity. 

Death Is So Kind is, nonetheless, a 
fascinating story of the manner in which 
a revolution—here an unsuccessful one— 
devours its own children. When the story 
opens, the leader of “The Movement,” a 
group determined to end the Partition of 
Ireland by destroying the Free State if 
need be (the “Satellite” Free State, as 
these dedicated gunmen view it), has 
been assassinated. Mr. Nolan, the new 
leader, a grim-faced fanatic, takes over; 
almost immediately he is killed in a po- 
lice trap. Joe Corcoran tries to galvanize 
the shaken group by a brilliant offensive 
against the government, but everything 
goes wrong. Again there is betrayal by 
an informer, by Joe’s own ineptness, and 
by Anna Quin, ‘Joe’s mistress and fellow- 
conspirator. 

Taken as a story of pursuit and 
escape, Death Is So Kind is superior 
siaff; as a tract on the “Animality of 
Man” it is too humorless and too heavily 
weighted — with no effective center of 
sympathy or interest—to convince. 
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SANTA JUST WISHES 


to mention that every book on this list is 
the Christmas present someone you know 
is hoping for—and that now is the time to 
order, before the annual last-minute shop- 
ping-riot overtakes us. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 
by Andrew M. Greeley 
“... sums up the suburbs as great pos- 
sibilities and .. . many failures. . 
with fairness, humility, courage and 
common sense.”—The Catholic World. 
$3.50 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES by Ronald Knox & Ronald Cox 
Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles, with a commentary. “Anyone who 
makes a daily reading of Knox-Cox will find delight and a treasure 
of rich knowledge.”—John LaFarge, S.J., in America. $4.50 


A LITURGICAL RETREAT by Roy Howard, S.J. 


“Excellent spiritual reading for retreats or any other time.” 
—The Catholic Review Service. $3.00 


MARY WARD by Mother M. Oliver. Introduction by Maisie Ward 
Biography of a great Elizabethan woman who pioneered for modern 
teaching orders. Pius XII called her “incomparable.” Any Sister 
will receive this with joy. $3.75 


LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Two-minute meditations for very busy people. $3.00 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE by Dom Hubert van Zeller 
A very welcome gift to anyone interested in Christian art. Illus- 
trated with 12 photographs of the author’s own carvings. $3.75 


A FLORENTINE PORTRAIT: St. Philip Benizi by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
“A picture of the great saint of the Servite Order. .. . The writing 
is brilliant, with rich color in the re-creation of Florence... in its 
great days of magnificence and turbulence.”—The Magnificat. $3.00 

Order from any bookstore 
Send for the Christmas Trumpet to find more books—for good 


children as well as deserving grown-ups. Write to— 


SHEED & WARD 64 University Place NEW YORK 3 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 
by Rev. Andrew M. Greeley 


Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
At the beginning of this intelligent book, 
its author concedes that he will in no 
sense exhaust his subject. At the end he 
sums up the suburbs as “great possibili- 
ties and . . . many failures.” In between, 
with fairness, with humility, with cour- 
and common young Father 
Greeley of Chicago estimates his giant. 

From my own background in Planning 
and in Church Public Relations, I almost 
feel like shouting that this book has at 
last been written. Surely suburbia has 
long since assumed an importance in our 
civilization which entitles it to more 
Church consideration than it has been 
receiving these many years on the fringe 
of disparate conventions, in casual edi- 
torials, in discussions here and there in 
Catholic schools of sociology. 

The author has cast a 
into the pools of community crisis. 
enthusiasm for the 


age 


sense, 


needed stone 
My 


stone jumps even 


higher since it has been explicitly thrown 


without prejudice. Attacking or defend- 
ing suburbia, writes Father Greeley 
(with a balance too little evident in much 
contemporary sociology), is like attack- 
ing or defending the weather. Facts are 
facts and the wise Church starts its so- 
cial action from them, not from fancy 
nor, still worse, from nostalgia. 
Speaking from but not specifically in 
his parochial experience, Father Greeley 
gives us suburban man, suburban woman, 
conformity, the teen-archy, leisure and 
the “good life.” What distinguishes this 
inquiry from the studies by the Whytes, 


the Riesmans and the Woods is its goal 
and its height. If there is already much 
here on contemporary suburban soci- 
ology, more is added. The Greeley es- 
says, collected here from many Catholic 
periodicals in which they have individu- 
ally appeared, present a sturdy assess- 
ment of Church and churchman in the 
new age. My only regret is that the total 
does not include a chapter on Church 
and commuity. We cannot but suspect 
that in suburbia, as in the renewal city 
of my own most recent experience, the 
Church has a vital role to play in com- 
munity growth on a civic interest basis, 
rather than simply on a parochial plant 
basis. But Father Greeley freely agrees 
at the outset of his study that “a more 
accurate subtitle might be ‘The Church 
and Some Suburban Problems.’” 

We do not mean to keep intruding on 
this splendid book and its capable au- 
thor. However, in the name of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
it is suggested that there is a need for 
advancing and integrating Catholic think- 
ing all along the line in the area of com- 
munity crisis. Father Greeley, by laying 
his analysis before the American people, 
contributes much to such advancement 
and integration. We strongly suggest: 
first, this book needs to be read—slowly 
and humbly; second, it needs to be acted 
upon by Catholic authorities and Cath- 
olic educators; third, it needs to have a 
lengthening progeny not alone in the 
suburbs, but just as urgently in renewal 
cities and in the perplexed farm commu- 
nity. Perhaps, in years ahead, when our 
successors in the faith look back to our 
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times, Father Greeley wiih his slender 
volume may well stand beside the Jesuit 
Fathers Fichter and Hurley, Monsignor 
John O’Grady and Cardinal Suhard. If 
he does, he will be typed with them as 
priests of great vision. For his message 
here is as simple as theirs: we cannot 
abscond from the planet of our purpose. 
We must reckon with and from the social 
circumstances of our placing. If the task 
is delicate and the way weary, there is 
no escape. We cannot win the world un- 
less we understand the world as it is 
and where it is. 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Fields is here to stay. 
Our joy that its biography has at last 
appeared is tempered only by the hope 
that this is but the first of many volumes 
and much soul-searching on both sides 
of the altar rail. 

Rosert G. HOwEs 


THE MEANING AND 
MATTER OF HISTORY 
by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


$5.50 

Twentieth century man, aware that he is 
living through a social and cultural revo- 
lution, aware also of the interdepend- 
ence of nations and peoples created by 
the virtual annihilation of distance in an 
age of jets and rockets, looks into the 
future and wonders what new kind of 
world is about to be born. Concern for 
the future begets consciousness of the 
past. Knowing that history is a con- 
tinuous process he feels that some clue 
may be found in what has already hap- 
pened, as to what will happen tomorrow. 
He seeks, in short, for a meaning to the 
very often bewildering panorama of 
events which constitute the history of his 
own times. In The Meaning and Matter 
of History Father D’Arcy investigates 
the validity of these premises. He has 
written a book so rich in urbane erudi- 
tion, critical acumen and Christian Hu- 
manism, that no review could possibly 
do justice to its aims and content. The 
reviewer may only momentarily lift the 
lid from this treasure chest of wisdom 
and learning in the hope that its glit- 
tering splendor will disintegrate the 
reader’s resistance to buying the book. 
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Before attempting to answer the ques- 
tion of whether there can be a true phi- 
losophy of history, Father D’Arcy neces- 
sarily discusses the nature of historical 
knowledge itself. Is history a science in 
the strict sense of the word? Can the 
historian be absolutely objective? Are 
historical “facts” by themselves a suf- 
ficient scaffolding upon which to erect 
an intelligible record of man’s vicissi- 
tudes? Here, as later in the book, Fa- 
ther D’Arcy finds the views of Gian- 
battista Vico (1668-1744) helpful and re- 
assuring: “within the human mind are 
already present all the principles and all 
the means requisite for the comprehen- 
sion of man’s deeds and works. We are 
at home with history as we cannot be 
with nature; it is our own affair.” We 
can, therefore, understand the past even 
though it has been filtered through other 
minds before it reaches ours. The degree 
of understanding will depend, of course, 
upon the breadth of knowledge, the ma- 
ture judgment, and the wide experience 
possessed by the historian, for the more 
all-round he is, “the better equipped is 
he to understand the variety of human 
nature.” The matter of history, then, 
since it is human, is certainly compre- 
hensible to man. What of its meaning? 
Can we discern a pattern of challenge 
and response, as Toynbee does, in the 
rise and fall of civilizations? Are we en- 
titled, as Bossuet felt himself, to read 
moral lessons into every page of his- 
torical narrative? Or are we, with C. S. 
Lewis, to dismiss the whole idea of inter- 
pretation just as we would the youth 
“who would at the age of seventeen in- 
terpret the whole of his life, past, pres- 
ent, and future’? Vico, and more re- 
cently Butterfield, have expressed a view 
which claims neither too much nor too 
little for the historicist and Father 
D’Arcy is of one mind with them. In 
Vico he finds a theory which does not 
go beyond the premises provided by his- 
torical data and is, nevertheless, essen- 
tially a science and philosophy of his- 
tory. It is reducible to the observation 
that human action has “manifested an 
ideal operative in the most short-sighted 
policies of men, in the development of 
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law, in the growth of primitive commu- 
But that 
continually suffered and 
therefore there must be inherent in the 
very process the operation of a divine 
Providence rectifying the crooked and re- 
trogressive tendencies in man.” At the 
same time Father D’Arcy, while admit- 
ting the validity of Lewis’s charge that 
any claim to understand the design and 
therefore the total meaning, of history 
when it is still in is absurd, 
points out that Professor Butterfield has 
rightly compared history to a Beethoven 
symphony: “the point of it is not saved 
up until the end . . . the whole of it is 
not a mere preparation for a beauty that 
is only to be achieved in the last bar. In 
such a musical work the parts have their 
own beauty and significance even before 
the end has been heard.” There is also, 
then, a meaning to history which does 
not entirely escape us; partially at least 
it is there for us to see. 


nities into cities and nations. 


ideal eclipse 


process, 


This does not, 
however, authorize the historian “to take 
a set of moral or religious ideas and 
principles and foist them on the human 
scene.” 

The final concern of this book is with 
the Christian attitude toward history. 
Many contemporary Christian thinkers, 
led by Karl Barth, maintain that revela- 
tion entails a denial of all human values; 
that after the fulfillment of all things in 
the coming of Christ, later history has no 
ultimate Should we agree with 
such an appraisal which does reflect the 
evangelical contempt for the standards 
of this world, or should we not rather, 
with Abbot Butler, Teilhard de Chardin 
and Dr. Robinson, stress the transfigura- 
tion of historical values initiated by the 
Incarnation? This is the most difficult 
part of the book to reproduce in sum- 
mary form since Father D’Arcy deals 
here with profound theological truths 
and the apparent conflict between them 
that different schools of thought engen- 
der. But it is clear that our author does 
not accept the very negative and unbal- 
anced view upheld by the so-called Es- 
chatological school. A penetrating analy- 
sis of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
precludes any wholesale abandonment of 


sense. 
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human achievement and human effort: 
“what is human nature reaches its abso- 
lute perfection in Christ, God and man, 
and this sacred humanity ‘draws all 
things to itself’ . . . converting into its 
own condition all that is amenable in hu- 
man experience and reorienting even 
‘the elements of the world.’” 
J. EDGAR BRUNS 


THE RIDDLE OF 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

by Jaroslav Pelikan 

Abingdon. $4.00 
Dr. Pelikan is a Lutheran minister and a 
professor of historical theology at the 
University of Chicago. His book is, as 
he says, a sympathetic and critical study 
of Catholicism today. The “riddle” he 
tries to unravel is: what has happened 
to the Church since the Reformation or, 
what makes the Church the way it is 
today? 

For Dr. Pelikan (who read and liked 
The Spirit of Catholicism by Karl 
Adam) the main difficulty with Roman 
Catholicism is its tendency to reaction. 
He cites the conservatism of Rome in the 
realm of Church-State theory and prac- 
tice, Rome’s failure to build up a more 
impressive corpus of social doctrine in 
the face of Communism, and the recent 
abrupt end to the priest-worker move- 
ment in France. Rome, he says, is reluc- 
tant to push liturgical reforms and Ro- 
man Catholic biblical scholars live in fear 
and trembling lest they go too far and be 
stopped short. Since the “enthronement 
of Thomism” Catholic philosophers have 
come to live in a world all their own. 
Throughout recent Church history, from 
the Syllabus of Errors to Pascendi to 
Humani Generis he finds “the need to 
erect bulwarks against modernity’—the 
Church has been on the defensive so 
often that it’s getting to be a habit. “Ro- 
man Catholicism,” he writes, has long 
recognized the need of relating itself to 
the vital centers of modern society, but 
it has lacked both the ideological and 
organizational apparatus to do so... . 
Roman Catholicism has had the will to 
build such a bridge, and Protestantism 
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had the freedom to build it; but neither 
has had both.” 


Frankly acknowledging the Protestant 
failure, Dr. Pelikan maintains that Prot- 
estant theology must recover its contact 
with Thomas Aquinas because the 
Thomistic synthesis succeeds where lib- 
eral Protestantism failed, ie., in ena- 
bling Christians to be both modern and 
devout. Moreover, liberal Protestant 
theology of the last century, he writes, 
“lacked the overarching and undergird- 
ing of the church and tradition, within 
which Roman Catholicism is gradually 
learning to be quite relaxed about mod- 
ern thought.” 
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alted and exalting poem ... in its in- 
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Donald Demarest and Coley Taylor, 
eds. The definitive book about Our 
Lady’s only appearance on the Amer- 
ican continent. With full color print 
of Miraculous Painting. “A delight 
to handle and a pleasure to read, this 
book should familiarize us with a 
marvel which touches us very nearly.” 
Msgr. John S. Kennedy. New re- 
vised edition. $5.00 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. The 
series of real life case histories that 
has been running in St. Joseph 
Magazine—an exceptionally popular 
feature by a renowned spiritual di- 
rector. $3.95 
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God to Msgr. Cardijn. “This is a 
beautiful gift for young people who 
are hero worshippers.”—Catholic Star 
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by Fray Angelico Chavez. Reprint of 
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troduction by Erna Fergusson. “In 
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humor, knowledge of his people, and 
gift for poetic expression.” — New 
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Protestants must develop a “theological” 
approach to Catholicism and this, he 
claims, is “the greatest single assignment 
to which the coming generations of 
American Protestants are summoned.” 
The time is ripe for this because para- 
doxically the Scriptures are looming 
larger in Roman Catholic theology and 
at the same time: “Tradition, which was 
a term of opprobrium for the Reformers, 
is now becoming an acceptable concept 
among Protestant theologians and bibli- 
cal interpreters.” (It was for this au- 
thoritative voice of tradition, observes 
Dr. Pelikan, that “Roman Catholic the- 
ology and Orthodox theology have been 
contending against Protestantism for 
four hundred years.’’) 

What Dr. Pelikan advocates is a sort 
of Via Media: both Protestantism and 
Catholicism have a function. He says 
frankly (an open confession?) that only 
the Protestant who has considered con- 
version, and having considered it, has 
decided that he can best obey the will 
of God by remaining where he is, can 
conscientiously remain a Protestant. It 
is the “witness of the Reformation” that 
Rome continues to need, according to 
Dr. Pelikan. Roman Catholicism, he 
says, is at its positive best when it is 
confronted with virile Protestantism. 

Dr. Pelikan has read widely. If his 
book becomes, as The Christian Century 
predicted, the most talked-of Protestant 
book of the season, then Catholics will 
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have to read much more widely them- 
selves lest when they converse with up- 
to-date Protestants they appear ridicu- 
lous. Both Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism have changed since 1900. 

Louis MCKERNAN, C.S.P. 


THE FROZEN REVOLUTION 

by Frank Gibney 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.75 
THE UNDEFEATED 

by George Paloczi-Horvath 

Altlantic-Little Brown. $4.50 
One often wonders what accounts for his- 
toric and national distinctions and dif- 
ferences. What makes one man Commu- 
nist and another a democrat? What 
makes for a strong Catholic tradition or 
conversely how can Christian nations be- 
get Fascist, Communist political horrors. 

While there is no simple answer to 
such musings, one may suggest tenta- 
tive and partial responses. Rather sur- 
prisingly, the current fall crop of books 
has given us two test cases from which 
we may seek such basic answers. Frank 
Gibney, a talented Time-Life writer and 
quite exceptional observer, recently con- 
cluded a trip to Gomulka’s Poland out of 
which has come his fascinating The 
Frozen Revolution: A Study in Commu- 
nist Decay. He has grasped as few for- 
eign analysts do the essence and the 
spirit of Poland. He equates as the twin 
sources of Polish strength nationalism, a 
full, almost fanatic driving force, and 
Catholicism, an integral part of Polish 
character, not unlike, the author feels, 
the Irish involvement in Catholicism as a 
reflection of salvation, resistance and in- 
tegrity. Gibney is sympathetic to Po- 
land’s current problems: he discusses 
with openness and directness the need 
for Gomulka as the only expedient to 
disaster; the amorality of youth and 
youthful intellectualism resulting from 
the barrenness and failures of Commu- 
nist dogma; the German and frontier 
problems which to him are tragic, unre- 
solvable (for the forseeable future) and 
decidedly due to Nazi and Soviet pres- 
sure tactics and brutality which leaves 
Poland little to desire in the way of al- 
lies; and the confident assurance that 
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come what may the courage, determina- 
tion and fiercely patriotic devotion of 
the Poles will see them through to some 
measure of honor, dignity and national 
freedom. 

In a sense Gibney treats a simple prob- 
lem: the will to resist without compli- 
cated overtones. George Paloczi-Horvath, 
on the other hand, in his autobiographi- 
cal The Undefeated, reflects in fact de- 
feat, cynicism, confusion and complexity. 
Paloczi-Horvath’s story received the lat- 
est Atlantic-Little Brown non-fiction 
award. It is well-written, itself a tribute 
to Paloczi-Horvath whose mother tongue 
is Hungarian. Yet it is the content, not 
the writing, that remains. 

The story at hand is the tragedy of a 
man who, for thirty years, has sought an 
answer to the eternal question “Whither 
goest thou?” Despite Nazism, interna- 
tional journalistic recognition, war serv- 
ice in the employ of the British, Com- 
munism, torture, prison and _ escape, 
Paloczi-Horvath stands alone. He con- 
fesses “I am a stateless person now with- 
out fanatical convictions.” One is 
tempted to add “for the moment.” His 
search for meaning in life shared, he 
argues, by many many intellectual col- 
leagues, has brought him full circle and 
in the process this reviewer found an un- 
happy lack of candor. Explanations for 
convictions were lacking, changes in per- 
spective and motivation missing, and 
throughout a feeling that here is a man 
to be pitied rather than lionized. His 
story stands in sharp contrast to the pic- 
ture of a stolid, convinced Polish people. 

If there is a lesson, it is simple: to be 
undefeated one must believe, to believe 
one must have faith, and to have faith a 
man must be one with God. Perhaps 
there is the difference in the two books. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY 
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LABOR, U.S.A. 

by Lester Velie 

Harper. $4.95 
In Labor, U.S.A., Lester Velie has dis- 
tilled the sum of his own union educa- 
tion, gained during five years of investi- 
gative reporting, and has produced an 
eminently readable, jargon-free guide 
for the lay reader who is interested 
enough in labor and its problems to want 
to go behind and beyond newspaper 
headlines and stories. Written in the 
journalistic style popularized by the 
Reader’s Digest, for which Velie is the 
labor reporter, Labor, U.S.A. presents 
those aspects of trade unionism arousing 
most contemporary interest and sharply- 
etched sketches of labor’s leaders, pro- 
ceeding through them to explore the 
“why” and “how” of union organization 
and development. 

The coverage of the unions’ internal 
problems, from underworld infiltration 
and corruption to Negro discrimination, 
presents a depressing picture relieved 
only by those courageous and rare indi- 
viduals who dared, regardless of the cost, 
to speak out for human decency and 
union justice. Of particular interest is 
the story of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists as personified by two 
Fordham students barely out of their 
teens — John McNiff and Norman de 
Weaver. These two, on their own time 
and without profit, spearheaded, with 
shoestring resources, the drive against 
gangster - negotiated “sweetheart con- 
tracts,” and succeeded in freeing thou- 
sands of Puerto Rican and Negro work- 
ers from virtual enslavement. Their story 
illustrates two basic facts. First, in 
crooked unions the workers’ grievances 
are judged by those against whom the 
grievances are most often directed. Vic- 
timized workers need help from outside, 
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be it from the government, other unions, 
or aroused and interested groups of citi- 
zens. Second, when aroused workers are 
given such help, they can and do suc- 
ceed in establishing legitimate trade 
unionism. 

Not all or even most unions are cor- 
rupt, and while it would be redundant to 
most to read of the tremendous good 
they have achieved, Labor, U.S.A. does 
balance its account by relating, among 
other things, the under-publicized and 
little-known work done by them in com- 
batting Communism. For example, the 
Communist opposition to voluntary repa- 
triation in Korea was demolished by 
A. F. of L. historians who supplied the 
UN truce negotiators with documented 
evidence that the Soviet Union had ap- 
plied the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion in World War II. 

Labor, U.S.A. closes by viewing some 
of the major trends which will change 
the face of labor in the coming decades. 
The two most interesting are those tak- 
ing place in politics and automation. As 
to the unions’ political future, Senator 
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Knowland, when interviewed, claimed 
that no party can stand against labor 
which in 1964 “may swallow the Demo- 
cratic party.” The trade union move- 
ment, faced with ever-decreasing num- 
bers of industrial workers technologi- 
cally displaced by automation, must, in 
Velie’s opinion, turn more attention to 
the hitherto largely ignored white collar 
workers or else face gradual extinction. 

To sum up, Labor, U.S.A. is a fasci- 
nating story, presenting neither a white- 
washed nor a slandered version of Amer- 
ican Labor, but shows it largely as it is 
—the perennial story of achievement and 
right vs. wrong in the rough and tumble 
framework of trade unionism. 

MICHAEL P. ROCHE 


THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 
by Clarence B. Randall 
Little, Brown. $3.50 

This title of this small but interesting 
book may be misleading. There is no 
Communist challenge in the sense of 
competition between business _ enter- 
prises: the Reds “wage” business (i.e., 
conduct economic warfare) as an integral 
part of their struggle for the world. This 
fact poses the stiffest kind of challenge 
for private enterprise, and Mr. Randall 
discusses both the nature of the problem 
and what he thinks should be done about 
it, based on his personal experience, 
which is considerable: the author was 
president and then chairman of Inland 
Steel, and since 1948, a consultant to 
various government agencies on foreign 
economic matters. As Randall sees it, 
the best available answer to Communist 
economic activity (again, read warfare) 
is private activity, including foreign mis- 
sionary efforts and charities. But he is 
willingg as are most “capitalists” who 
think they have seen the light, to fall 
back on government when necessary, if 
not sooner. While there is good com- 


mon sense—if not always sound logic— 
in this book, it ought to be remembered, 
when discussing the need and “obliga- 
tion” of foreign aid, that senseless char- 
ity can be worse than none at all. 
J. P. McFAppEN 
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Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School 
for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. Fireproof build- 
ing on beautiful 120 acre campus; 30 
miles from New York City. Bus service 
from Jamaica and other points on the 
(sland. 

School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














TO PLEASE CHRISTMAS Cia OFFER) 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE... 


Here’s how to do your Christmas shop- one-year subscription $6 
ping without stirring from your chair... 

quickly and economically ... and delight er $10 
those particular people on your list with one-year subscriptions 

a year (or two) of America’s first Cath- ee $14 
olic monthly of thought and opinion. Just one-year subscriptions 

fill in their names and addresses on the 


card at the right, and we’ll start sending one-year subscriptions $18 
them... 


nine” 
ne-year subscriptions 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD... ene _ 

A MAGAZINE FOR | lon eheaiiyte 

INTELLIGENT PEOPLE FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT CARD will be sent 


to you for each subscription. 
Give THE CATHOLIC WORLD to 
college students whose interests range ; } Send THE CATHOLIC WORLD to: 
beyond the classroom; to teachers who AW 
will find it a satisfying choice; to a young 
lawyer or doctor or other professional 
man who wants to be a leader in his 
community; to retired people with wide 
interests and time to read; to a priest or 
religious; to a housewife whose horizons Street 
deserve to be broadened; to Americans 
overseas who are discriminating in their 
intellectual fare; to the non-Catholic, a 
tactful gift of provocative Catholic read- 
ing; and as an important gift to the New- 
man Club chaplain or the library at a 
non-Catholic college. 


IN 1959 THE CATHOLIC Street 
WORLD FEATURED: me 


Timely, carefully reasoned editorials: 
Senator Kennedy Vetoes Aid to 
Catholic Schools 
Hoffa: Friend or Foe of Labor? 
Sane Censorship and Lady Chatterley 
Pointed articles for these times: 
How to Solve the American Dilemma : City 
The Changing City 
The Role of Obedience in Catholic 
Education 
The Population Bomb basse 
New Roles for the Suburban Parish 
Tennessee Williams’ Search for 
Innocence Street 
The Awakening of Africa— 
Interview with Tom Mboya 
Medico-Moral Problems and the 
American Public 
Eastern Rites and Western Prejudice 
Revolution in the Social Sciences 
Victims of Exploitation: New York’s 
Puerto Ricans 
The Right to Choose Your Own School ‘ Street 
The Art of Being a Wife 
The Liberal-Conservative Debate City 
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. and in 1960: newsworthy articles on 
the prospects for the coming ecumenical 
council by top Protestant, Orthodox and Payment enclosed 
Catholic theologians. 


SEE WHAT YOU SAVE! 


For Christmas gift subscriptions only, 
we make this very special offer! The 
more you give, the more you save! Send 
back the card now—your friends will , 
thank you twelve times a year! City 
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The (hole Story 


BY MARTIN J. HEALY, $ T.D Co-author: ‘My Way Of Life” 


704 pages. Printed in two colors 


Dh ee) 8 B00) 8M tells of God's pursuit of mo Lede S 0 AM reveals the moving Finger of 


down through the ages God in human offairs 


ry of God speaking i dale 08 AM unfolds the Will of God, the 


to man through the Prophets, Christ and the Church Will of Man and the Will of Satan as they meet on the 


field of human history 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 3 ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS 
DUROLEATHER CUT FLUSH $1.00 DURO LEATHER DE LUXE 
SPANISH CALF LEATHER IN GIFT BOX $3.75 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pict ! entation of the Mass with an easy-to-read 
onversat tyle of text. With | f ' howing the significance of the Mass 


priest d he Holy S 256 Pages 78¢€ ond $1.35 
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“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — ‘Known as the Stedman 4S the only M i] which uses the number syst 
! ! t tion. Latin-English Ord 
Regular type 384 pages 58€ to $6.80 © Larger type 512 pages 76€¢ to $6.96 
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“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Bo { Psalm nged tor each day of the week — New Englist 
Translation from the New tun Ver ustrated with 211 pictures espeorlly created by Ariel 


Agemean, K. S. G. for this publicatio 384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 
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“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” — A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
flav Each chay has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu 


the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G 480 Pages 78¢ to $2.25 
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“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Sin fication of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P 
ind Rev. Martin He Protessor of Dogmatic Theok it the Seminary of the Immaculate Con 


ception, Huntington, N. Y 640 Pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER’ — A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer 
Seasonal Thought l of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 


pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary 512 Pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” — Father Paone —Summary of th Spiritual Life — Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union 448 Pages 78¢ ond $1.35 
“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels — Story of the Life of Christ in word and 


' 


picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 


Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University 448 Pages 68¢ to $4.78 


Published by 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + BROOKLYN 19, N.Y. 
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